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Ta time when our quarrels and conten- 
tions are grown to that great height, as 
to diſturb the peace, and endanger the 
intereſt and ſafety-of the whole Britiſh empire; 
1 who. with well to the _ of their coun- 


wo ig as much-as lieth in their power, to. 


promote this ſalutary purpoſe. 

From this motive only I have ventured to 
offer to. the Public the following Obſervations, 
and to mention ſome plans of reconciliation 
which will not, T hope, prove unacceptable to 
the moderate and worthy perſons of all parties. 


As an apology for myſelf in this attempt, I 
ſhall beg leave to obſerve; that as I am grown 
old in a country retirement,” in order to make 
time paſs away the more agreeably, and uſefully, 
I have employed a good deal of it in making a 
few remarks on a variety of ſubjects, chiefly ſuch 
as more particularly engaged the public notice: 


from this Collection in my papers I have taken 
ſeveral parts of this Treatiſe, adding many things 


to make it the more uſeful or ſeaſonable at pre- 
ſent. - A great part of it is indeed calculated 
for general uſe at all times; as containing di- 


rections for promoting national happineſs, 


6 
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As civil Liberty is a point, which has of late 
engaged the attention of the Public; and is in- 
deed always to be looked upon as a matter of 
great importance; and as the diſputes about it 
are in a great meaſure the occaſion of our un- 
fortunate wars; I thought it proper in the firſt 


place to make ſome more em enquiries on 
this ſubject. 


I have inſerted a few Obſervations in regard 
to Elections, which, though they do not relate 
to our preſent diſputes, yet are not, I hope, 
improper in a Treatife about Liber. 

As a powerful means of promoting and pre- 
ſerving the bleſſings of Liberty and Peace, I have 
called in the help of religion; and as a Miniſter 
of the Goſpel of Peace, I ſhould indeed have neg- 
lected my proper office and duty, if I had not 
availed myſelf of that forceable argument; as 
I am addreſſing myſelf to thoſe, who profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians.—And upon this account, 
we mult be very deſirous, and alſo uſe our beſt 
endeavours to get as great a number as we can 
to enter into the Grand Aſſociation” for promoting 
the intereſt of true religion; as it will be found 
the | beſt and only; means of ſecuring our civil 


Liberty ; and advancing the Ge and pro- 
ſperity of a nation. 
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SERIOUS and IMPARTIAL 


OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


K s civil Liberty under due regulations 
is one of the moſt valuable bleſſin 
we enjoy in 3 z and what indeed 
may be looked upon as the general 
ne right of 5 ſtand . 
fore in its defence is undoubtedly a very lauda- 
ble principle; eſpecially when it proceeds from 
integrity of heart; or a ſincere deſire of doing 
good to the public Community. | 
We may juſt take notice in the firſt place how 
much the bleſſing of Liberty was eſteemed by 
ſome of the wiſeſt amongſt the ancient Heathens ; 
for inſtance, that eminent old Roman Tully was 
ſo great a friend to it, that he declares, ** No- 
% thing was more generally deſired than Liberty, 
<« and that the people could not pay a ſufficient 
< regard to the memory of their Anceſtors, who 
ce had ſecured this happineſs to them“ .““ 
Nay, he ought that death itſelf ſhould not 
be avoided for the ſake of preſerving, or reſtor- 
ing Liberty T: and we read the emperor Nerva 
was deified by the Romans for uniting Liber:y 
with empire. 
e SED Our 
Quid tam populare quam libertas ? &c. CIox R. orat. 16. 
de lege Apraria. | | 
＋ Pro libertate vitz periculo certandum eſt, &c, Pailie, 
gecim. orat, 52. 


6 - Serious and Impartial Obſervations 
Our anceſtors, the ancient Britons, were, we 


find, poſſeſſed with the true ſpirit of Liberty; 


and when at laſt they were conquered .by the 


Romans, yet they were ſo fortunate, as rather 


thereby to be brought into a ſtate of ſubjection, 
or obedience, than of ſlavery *; and it has been 
obſerved by ſome learned writers that many of 
their Sovereigns were allowed by the Romans to 
continue ſtill in poſſeſſion of their ancient thrones, 


and enjoy the full extent of their uſual autho- 


rity ; ſo that that they were conſidered as it 
were, the Allies of the Romans. 


An Author in the Memoirs, which he has 


lately publiſhed of Great Britain, begins his book 


with obſerving ;. That the Hiſtory of England 
&. is the Hiſtory of Liberty ;** and he takes no- 


tice. of the influence which the ſpirit of Liberty 
(kept alive during a long revolution of ages 

had upon the Conſtitution, the power, and above 
all upon the dignity of the national character of 


the Engliſh ; and though they have been ſome- 


times in danger of loſing it; yet they were never 
ealy, we find, till they had in a' great meaſure 
r HIT WT TD oma 

In order to make us the more ſenſible of this 
valuable bleſſing we are ſpeaking about, it might 


* 


not have been amiſs to ſet before the reader a | 


brief account of ſome of the'ſufferings and hard- 


ſhips thoſe people are liable to, and have indeed 


ſeverely felt; Who live in arbitrary and tyran- 
nical Governments; and, what is ſtill more to be 
e eee 40 9157 TEAR 


. Domiti ut pareant, nondum ut ſerviant=as Tacrrus 
2 of them in the reign of TRA JAN — ſee his Life of 
SKICOLA, cap. 19. © Ms 
See Memoirs of Great Britain, &c. by Sir Joun 
Dart nya, quarto, vol. I. p. 1. publiſhed / 


en LIBERTY and PEACE. + 
lamented, even in nations where the Chriſtian 
religion is profeſſed and eſtabliſhed 5. 

1 ſhall only here obſerve in general; how 
much more glorious it is for a Prince to govern 
a nation of Re Subjects, than of Slaves; or for 
perſons in power to have obedience paid them 
out of love, and according to the direction of 
wiſe and good Laws, rather than from the dread 
of that puniſhment, which an arbitrary Prince 
may have in his power to infli cc. 
1 ſhall beg leave to ſer down a few ſuitable 
remarks from Tully, on this point, —He declares, 
that Governors ſhould make themſelves loved, 
and not feared ; . Thus, whom men fear they 
« alſo hate, and for or Ong ;” that 
no power or greatneſs can long bear up againſt 
pablic Aer: + it 40 A6 be found neceſ- 
ſary for thoſe, who by violence have enſlaved a 
nation to rule it with that kind of ſeverity, that 
Maſters ſhew to their Slaves; otherwiſe they 
could not keep them in ſubjection. But for 
ce thoſe, ſays he, who are Rulers in a free City to 
« behave themſelves in this manner is the herght 
« of madneſs and folly : and that if perſons ſhould 
e be able by their power to ſet aſide the Laws 
e of their Country, or by terror deprive the peo- 
60 ple of their juſt Liberty; yet will Liberty, by 


« being reſtrained, or,overcome for a while, ge- 


« nerally manifeſt itſelf afterwards with more 
« ſtrength and vigour ; as ſoon as there is an op- 
« portunity,. and be avenged of the Tyrant or 
“ Oppreſſor.” He alſo obſerves, that thoſe who 
„ would have others afraid of them, muſt needs 
e be afraid of thoſe others in their turn ;” and 
he gives us ſeveral inſtances of the fears and 
7 a © 4: 7.7 + 

$ I had drawn up ſome particular accounts of this na- a 
ture, but muſt omit them for want of room. 


8 Serious and Impartial Obſervations 


errors that ſome. noted T yrants conſtantly la- 
boured under *. par to ©; rio. HAAS. 


As we are here ſpeaking about Liberty, as be- 
ing the general right of mankind, it might not 
be improper to give an account of the ſtate of 
Slavery, as it prevailed formerly in the heathen 
world, and as it ſtill does in ſome Chriſtian 
countries. n ON ö 

The Greeks and Romans, though the great 
aſſerters of Liberty, were yet notoriouſly blame- 
able themſelves with regard to their behaviour, 
or barbarous treatment of vaſt great numbers 
of perſons, whom they kept in bondage, or ſla- 
very ; whoſe buſineſs it was to perform all kind 
of ſervile offices; they were commonly chained 
down in dungeons, or priſons built for that pur- 
Poſe ; which, out of a natural love of liberty, 
they ſometimes broke looſe from ; and became 
dangerous to the State, We read of one of their 
Chiefs, who ſoon became the Head of above 
forty thouſand, which he had ſet free from their 
places of confinementh. oO _ 
The ſervants, or ſlaves, then in the heathen 
world, (who amounted to a very great number) 
were, we find, like the children of Iſrael in their 
Egyptian bondage, in an evil caſe, Exod. v. 9.— 
We may juſt obſerve, that it was perſons reduc- 
ed to this wretched ſtate that St Paul had chiefly _ 
in view when he ſpeaks of ſervants; for in- 
ſtance, Let as many, ſays he, as are under the 
© yoke, count their maſters worthy of due ho- 
« nour; that the name of God, and his doc- 
* trine, be not blaſphemed,” 1 Tim. vi. 1. or 

3 =. | ſpoken 


* Are 2 7 de ONS op 2. cap. 7. ſt 
S Vide L. Fron. de geſtis Romanorum, lib, g. cap. 19, 
de bello ſervili. x BEE 9 
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ſpoken evil of.— Again, Art thou called (name- 
_ « 'ly, to become a Chriſtian) being a ſervant, care 
* not for it, (or endeavour to be content in thy ſer- 
vile ſtate) but if thou canſt be made free, - uſe 
cc i rather,” 1 Cor. vii. 21. And we find, that 
the charitable benefactions of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, were, amongſt other good purpoſes, made 
uſe of for the redemption of Slaves“. 
St Peter alſo upon this account admoniſhes 
ſervants to © be ſubject to their maſters with a// 
| & fear, not to the good and gentle, but to the 
* froward, (or thoſe, who uſed them ill) for 
« what glory is it, ſays he, when ye are buffeted, 
or corrected for your faults, ye take it pati- 
« ently ? but if when ye do well, and ſuffer for 
« it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
« God,” 1 Pet. ii. 18. | 
The apoſtle here refers to that ſevere - uſage 

which ſervants or ſlaves often underwent, or 
_ thoſe ſtripes, inflicted on them for little or no 

offence x. | 
| We find that an eminent Heathen, who lived 
in the times of the Apoſtles; and who was, as 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, no ſtranger to the 
doctrine of the goſpel, touched with a generous 
ſenſe of the great hardſhips that ſervants, or 
ſlaves, underwent in thoſe days, undertakes to 
plead their cauſe ; having firſt mentioned the va- 
riety of their wretchedneſs and ſufferings from 
their proud and imperious maſters, as calls 


them d. aft: 
1 . 0 As 
® TE RT. Apol. Cap. 39. f 
+ Jovexar ſpeaking of their puniſhments, ſays, ' Ru- 
“ bet ille flagel:s,” Sat. 6. lin. 480. | 3 
Nec tanquam hominibus quidem ſed tanquam Fumentis 
abutimur; in quos ſuperbiſſimi, et crudeliſſimi ſumus; in 
tormentis tacent,&c. See SgNEca's epiſtles, the 47th. See 


alſo the compaſſionate regard PLUTARCH had for them in 
| his life of Caro. 1 | | | | 
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10 Serious and\Impartial Obſervations 
As the deſign of the Goſpel was not to inter- 
fere at thut time, when it was firſt preached, in 
the meaſures relating to civil policy, the Apoſ- 
tles therefore do not ex by condemn the 
prevailing cuſtom of /favery ; but rather left the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion to operate in 
this reſpect by degrees; which undoubtedly in 
its own nature remarkably tends to work out 
flavery, cruelty, and oppreſſion of all kind. 
In regard to the ſtate of ſervitude or ſlavery 
in our own nation, an eminent writer obſerves, 
«© That ſince the time of the Norman conqueſt the 
„ number of ſlaves continually decreaſed in Eng- 
4c land; and by degrees all the remains of ancient 
« ſervitude were aboliſhed ; nor is this, fays our 
“ author, a light difference in the comparative 
« excellency of our preſent Conſtitution above 
* our ancient; and even above our admired 
« governments of Greece and Rome; for 
ſurely, as he juſtly obſerves, © whatever diſho- 
* nours human nature, diſhonours the policy 
« of a government, which permits it; a free 
« ſtate, which does not communicate the natural 
« rights of Liberty to all its ſubjects, who have 
«© not deſerved by their crimes to loſe it, hardly 
« ſeems to be worthy of that honourable name*.” 
There is indeed ſtil a remarkable violation 
of human Liberty in ſeveral Chriſtian ſtates, 
which I cannot properly paſs by unnoticed. — 
1 mean the ſave trade carried on in the Weſtern 
world. The Greeks and Romans of old, though 
they were zealous defenders of their own Li- 
berties, yet, we find, acted directly contrary to 
their own principles in this reſpect; but it muft 
be mentioned with grief, that ſeveral who call 
. .. *Ses Lord Lrirruerow's Life of. King HE NAV the II. 
Oct. Edit, vol. g. p. 195. n N 
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themſelyes Chriſtians ; and alſo, like che Ro- 
mans, pretend to be great patrons of Liberty, 
ſhould yet ſhow themſelves ta be the moſt cruel 
tyrants over great numbers of their fellow crea- 
tures; whom they haye purchaſed from thole, 
who made them captives in war; treating them 
too generally not only- contrary to the laws of 
Chriſtianity, but even to the dictates of common 
humanity ; ſcarce 8 pon them as _ 
able beings, buying and felling them as the or- 
dinary cattle that till the ground. 

Upon this account it was, that an eminent 
writer calls them, 80 many petty tyrants over 
« human freedom F. lt caſts a {ad ſhade 
upon the world, that ſo ue? - part of it are, 
« and have been 10 long, in chains of 
«. darkneſs, and in chains of — $. Hence 
it has been obſerved, that no panegyrics in praiſe 
of Liberty can come eracefully from the mouths 
or peus of thoſe who make no feruple to detain 
others in favery. 

But to return from this digreſſion (which L 
hope will not be looked upon as improper or 
unſeaſonable) we haye juſt obſerved before, that 


our on nation was always remarkable for its 


love of Liberty; yet we find, that it metimes 
ell under great oppreſſion; ſo that a view of 


its ſtate ſome ages ago in regard to Liberty might 


give us abundant reaſon to. rejoice in the. bleſs- 
ings. we are now in poſſeſſion; of, 

But I ſhall proceed to conſider the nature of 
our Conſtitution, or eſtab) ent, at Preſent ; 


* 


+ See Biſhop of G Louc ESTER'S Sermon ached before 


the ſociety for ropogating ng the goſpel, A. P. 1760. 
See the lats r Srxxx's letter to a Neg ro, in the gd 


volume of his er 17 Toes I had drawn up a 


more particular and full account of che ftate of ancient and 
modern flavery, but have not room here to inſert it. 
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12 Serious and Impartial Obſervations 
when things are changed infinitely for the bet- 
ter in regard to both civil and religious Liberty, 
than they were in former ages. 

A judicious foreign writer in an enquiry con- 
cerning the beſt form of government, obſerves, 
<« That the ſpecies of monarchy, limited by a 
«< mixt government, unites the principal advan- 
<« tage of abſolute monarchy and of the ariſto- 
tc cratic, or popular government; and at the 
« ſame time avoids the inconveniences which 
<« are peculiar to each; this is the happy tem- 
<« perament we ſeek for; and England, as he 
<« declares, is at preſent a proof of the goodneſs 
<« of mixt government and temperate monar- 
c chies .“ | | 

We may a ply alſo to our own civil Conſti- 
tution the obſervation of a wiſe and judicious 
Hiſtorian amongſt the ancient Romans, who, 
ſpeaking of the ſeveral different modes of govern- 
ment, takes notice that no monarchy can con- 
tribute to the public good, or benefit of the 
people, unleſs it be founded on their voluntary 
conſent, and be ſupported without fear and ter- 
ror, or any violent means; and that ſort of go- 
vernment, he ſays, is the beſt; or the moſt ſafe, ' 
and deſirable, which is conſtituted of ſeveral 
diſtinct parts; ſo well united and joined toge- 
ther, that each part may not only 6 a ſupport 
to, but alſo a check, or reſtraint upon the 
other, and hinder it from being too powerful, or 
from exceeding its proper bounds F. . 

The obſervations about Liberty, which a no- 
ble writer of our own made a few years ago when 


he was abroad, induced him to declare, That 


+ the Engliſh are a happy people; if they is | 


| + BunLanag, political Law, Lond. 1754. ch. 8. 
F Vide Poly. Hiſt. lib. 6. . | 
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* truly conſcious, or could in any degree 

tc convince t hemſelves of their own felicity. 
4 They are, ſays he, the over and above fortunate; 
16% (Fortunati nimium) let them travel abroad, not 
c to ſee faſhions, but ſtates, and the nature of 
different governments,—they will then return 
* home perfectly convinced that England is 
poſſeſſed of more freedom, juſtice, and happi- 
* neſs, than any other nation under heaven; 
<« and with theſe advantages, he tells us, it will 
c be our own fault if we ſink into deſolation 
- < and ruin*.” He obſerves alſo that our Con- 
ſtitution is framed of the choiceſt parts taken 


from every other kind of government . Hap- 


« py and glorious country, as an ingenious tra- 
ce yeller declares, where freedom almoſt unknown 
from the pole to the equator, holds her peace- 
ful and gentle reign 5. We may; or at leaſt 
a little while-ago we might, have. applied to our- 
ſelves the. words of ſcripture which deſcribe the 
happy. ſtate of the Jewiſh Talk ane the reign of 
ud 


King Solomon; namely, Judah and Iſrael dwelt 
erty 72 every man under his own vine, and un- 
der his fig - tree, from Dan to Beer-ſheba,”* or in 
all 7 of the kingdom, 1 Kings iv. 25. 
Hoy very unaccountable is it, that this ſhould 
not ſtill be the happy ſtate of the Britiſh empire 
ſome private and dangerous enemy hath ſurely 
been buſy in diſturbing our peace; who either 
envyed our happineſs.; or elſe propoſed ſome ad- 
vantage from our diviſions and contentions. 
It may be proper here to ſet down a few of 
the many public declarations, which our gra- 
r cious 
* See Lord Ox ERT's Letters from Italy, 1754, &c. pub- 
liſhed in 1773, letter 19. | i AH 
F Letter 18. | 


$ Mr Wzaxatr's Tour in the North-parts of Europe, 
3775. Letter 16. | Paier | 
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14 Serivusc an Impariial Obſervations 
cious Soyrreign häth been pleaſed to make at 
feveril times in regard to the Liberties and hap- 
pan of his people. Thus, for inſtance, he 
aſſured us, that he hach no defire to extend 
his power and pferogative/beyond its uſual li- 
mits or to abridge the people of any part of 
their juſt rights, that the welfare of all his fubjects 
is his firſt object; That he always confide 
it as his duty to exert every power Which the 
te conſtitution has entruſted him with for f — 5 
ing it ſafe from violation of every kind ; 
« fully convinced, that in fo doing he 18501 
r. effectually provide for the true intereſt ant 

% happineſs of his people.. That he bar tio 
ce intereſt; that he can bade non diſtinct from 
„ that of his people?” —< That he ever made 
<« the law of the land the rule of his condi 
< eſtoeminꝑ it his chief glory to reigh over a 
fes people,” = That he jooRed up Oh the ſe- 
« 'turity' of our Liberiy with ple and a 
tc the Baſis: of his Government; in ene f 
_ « hich he ſnould always think his honour and 

<< intereſt to be partieularly concerned. And 
that he was perſuaded; chat the pro ſperity and 
« glory of hiv'reign mult epend'on his poſſeſs 
« ine the affection, and — the 
« nels of his people e, Se. 

We might mention a great many mote, ar. 
ſages of the Hike nature; —<T ſhall "to 
add his -Majeſty's late - gracious e, 
That the conſtant employment of his thoughts, 
6 aun n rr ura. WHINE of his' gent 

cc 


© # See moſt of his is Majeſty $ Speeches to the Parliament— 
I have here more particularly teferredto tllat in- March, 
1708 in May, 1769 in November, $770—in , 177. 
= to his — the addreſs, remonſtrances, Ac: of 
the Lord Mayor; Aldermen, Kc. of the ny * * 
March, 1 770--and June 12, 1771. . 
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ic whe to the ſafery and happineſs, of all his 
by « Er „and to the — 5 — — of order 

tran 


quillity through the ſeveral parts of 
« His dominions in a claſe connection and con- 
00 Waun 8 1 


We may, a ren with pleaſure his Ma- 
ch to both Houſes of Par- 
liament at the ear 81 of his reign; wherein 


jeſty's gracious 


he declares, That, he gloried in the name of 
« Briton, and that the peculiar copy of his 
« life would ever conſiſt in promoting the wel- 


“fare of a people, whoſe; loyalty a, warm af- 


« fections to him he conſidered as the greateſt 


« and; moſt permanent EL Hy of his throne z 


and that the civil and religious rights of his 
l dear to him with 
gatives of hiscrown p.“ 


4 loving ſubjects were equ 
« themoſk 1 
And indeed 


ginning of. his. reign, he 


bliſhed amon 


donde 
to. .choſ 


n *the beſt and fureſt 


"Þ 100 000 e ee «That - 
4 1n.:.QUr,;own. nation it is where the natural 


<« rights of m cind, .which were forced to fly 


« from the face of tyranny, and the. ſword of 


arbitrary power, have ſheltered themſelves 
from the ſtorm, and found refuge and pro- 


$6 Ob e it is . that the ſcattered 


TT EEE. 


. * Th Mea Bona. Aer 26, * TREE 
7 Speech, November 18, 1760. 
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gave. us a G pap that he had no de- 
ign to ſubyert. any. part of our Las, but was 
deſirous that jou zugeben) might be eſta- 


x © 5 freely granted 
h Was Vas publicly to execute 
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16 Serious and Impartial Obſervations 
«remains of Roman and Gothic Liberty, caft 
cout of the deſporic ſtares of Europe, are unit- 
« ed, and made one venerable ' body politic, to 
<< remain a monument to them of thoſe bleſſings _ 
they have loſt; and a conſtant leſſon to us, to 


teach us to be thankful for the happineſs we 
enjoy under a virtuous Prince; who, by the 
* principles of the Revolution, is the declared 
« Patron of equal law, of Juſt judgment; and 
/ ( on 
As our gracious Soyereign then has declared 
himſelf ſo great a friend to Liberty; and eſteems 
it his chief glory to reign over a free people, and 
his peculiar happineſs to promote their welfare; 
it would therefore be'very furprizing indeed, if 
any of his ſubjects, or thoſe in authority under 
him, ſhould at afry time endeayour to bring in, 
or give encquragement to arbitrary power; and 
thereby prepare, as it were, chains for them- 
ſelves or their poſterity; or put a yoke upon 
the necks of the people, which they will not 
bear. 1 4 ; ; * 5 1 | 5 85 1 = my a 
We have it in our power to be as happy and 
reſpe&able a nation as any in Europe; ſo that 
according to the deſcription, of one of our poli- 
tical writers (though he indeed makes great com- 
plaints about ſome public grievances) There 
is no ſtate of man greater upon earth than our 
e our own; that our country is an empire, Which 
has not its equal in the world, either in extent 
« of territory, in arts, or in arms, in trade, 
et wealth, | and above all in Liberty Ty N 
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 Give,me leave to obſerve farther, That by the 
- ſurpriſing ſucceſs given to his Majeſty's fleets 
and armies in the beginning of his reign, this 
nation was advanced to a much higher pitch of 
wer and grandeur, than it had ever enjoyed 
fore; a ſubject we might dwell on with plea- 
ſure; or recount the wonderful things God hath 
done for us in the earth, and in the ſeas, and 
even to the ends of the world, to make uſe of the 
words of the Pſalmiſt “. 

An ingenious foreign writer, ſome years ago, 
ſpeaking of the Engliſh nation, (in which he had 
reſided tor ſome years) obſerves, ** That it ap- 
cc to be at the ſame time warlike, trad- 
« ing, and philoſophical; it is, ſays he, Rome, 
« it Is Carthage, it is Athens itſelf T.“ 
Now as we are ſo happy as to live at a time 
when this nation is arrived perhaps at the ſum- 
mit of its grandeur, when all kind of arts and 
ſciences flouriſh in it; when it is one of the moſt 
reputable and powerful ſtates in Europe; vi- 
ſited and admired by perſons of high rank and 
3 3 how much is the honour and intereſt 
of every one concerned, who belongs to this 
Empire, to preſerve the bleſſing, which we ſtill 
have indeed in our poſſeſſion, and prevent its 
ruin and decay ? 

One neceſſary means of doing this, we may 
juſt obſerve, is by a ſteady adherence to the 
practice of virtue and religion; or by what we 
8 bis 4 i 
* Plalm cxxxv. 6. and lix. 1g. See alſo Vor rAIAE's 
Age of Lewis XV. when he alſo ſpeaks of the great ac- 


uiſitions of the Engliſh in the 1 44 wg that - 
Abe they gai two thouſand leagues of groun 
Vol. II. Chap. - 36. | 


_ + Le BLanc's Letters on the Engliſh and French na- 
tion, in two volumes, Letter I. 
B 
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18 Serious and Impartial Obſervations 
may call a national Aﬀociation in this reſpect; 
or our joint endeavours to obtain the favour of 
God by obedience to his commandments. This 
behaviour will add a durability, or continuance 
to the ricbes, power and happineſs of the na- 
tion; — ſo may we hope, © that its proſperity 
« ſhall not be remov F but that the people, 
in ſucceſſion, ſhall praiſe God for his goodneſs, 
(or the bleſſings they enjoy) from generation to 
* generation. When a' nation becomes good, 
as well as great, then it properly may be 55 to 
be in a ſecure and nourifiing ſtate; and we may 
firly apply the — * of king David, « Happy 
e are the people, who are in ſuch a caſe; yea, 
« blefſed are the people who have the Lord for 
„ e tt 
I could ſay a great deal more with pleaſure 
on this ſubje&, and indeed it deſerves to be 
treated on at large upon account of its great 
importance; ſeeing religion is not only neceſ- 
ſary for 1 'our = felicity, but alſo 
for promoting the public good of ſociety, ot the 
general happineſs of mankind. Hence we find, 
that i OE e and judicious Stateſmen, 
have adopted religion into their ſcheme of go- * 
vernment, and given encouragement to the prac- | 
tice of it. It is the re)igion of the heart that 1 
am here ſpeaking of, or the power of podlineſs, 
8 as well as the outward form of it; a religion 
that influences the mind, and keeps it firm and 
Ready in all parts of duty; or in performance 
of whatever things are true, whatever things are 
Vineft, juſt, lovely, and of good report.—This is that 
| genuine Chriſtianity, which tends ſo much to the . 
1 glory of God, and good of man. 


6 . | | 1 | | | | 4 > 8 7% 
* Pſalm cxliv. 15. 4 4% W * ha: 4 - — * w . a 1 4 1 * * 
* . , 
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But I muſt return to another ſubject of a 
melancholy nature; or conſider the danger we 
are in from our. preſent Diviſions, or fierce Con- 
rehtions. What folly and madneſs does it ſhew 
to endanger by this means the valuable bleſſings 
we enjoy, or that Liberty perhaps, which per- 
ſons are ſo deſirous of preſerving; to weaken 
ourſelves. by deſtructive wars; and thereby give 
our common enemy occaſion to rejoice, and to 


take an advantage againſt us; and indeed to in- 


1 


vite them, as it were, to do ſo? 


I. ſhall now proceed to point out a few of the 
vatious' ſchemes propoſed by ſeveral writers for 
an accommodation with our Colonies ;—as- this 
was one principal deſign of offering this treatiſe 
to the Public,—And as a Moderator in our dit- 
ferences, I ſnall venture to offer ſome remarks 
of my on. It is indeed oftentimes the fate of 
Moderators in warm party diſputes to incur the 
diſpleaſure of both ſides; but we may hope to 
thĩs misfortune in a great meaſure at pre- 
ſent, ſeeing peace and reconciliation are ſo ne- 
ceſſary for all parties concerned. = 
| * been objected by the Americans, and 
ſome” of their friends in England, that whilſt 
our commerce with the Colonies is regulated ſo 
much for the preſent intereſts of Great Britain, 
and whilſt they are obliged to ſubmit to nume- 
rous reſtraints in trade; that in equity and ſound 
policy, the Taxation of the Colonies for the or- 
dinary purpoſes of ſupply ought to be forborn ; 
that Britain ſhould be ſatisfied- with the ad- 
* it receives from a | flouriſhing trade, 
and wick che free grants of the American Aſen- 
biies ; as being far more beneficial, more eaſil 


y 
obtained, leſs oppreſſive, and more likely to be 


B 2 laſting, 
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them, that they are very much 
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laſting, than. any revenue to be acquired by 4 
liamentary taxes, accompanied by the loſs of af- 
fection of thoſe who pay them. If you lay 
<« taxes upon us, ſay they, give us a free trade, 
« ſuch as yourſelves enjoy, and we will chear- 
“ fully pay them,” and mnch more to the ſame 
purpoſe—** We are alſo put in mind, that the 
<« Iriſh ſubmit to Parliament in trade, but they 
c in return are exempted from Taxation??? 

If indeed upon an impartial conſideration it 


appears, that we have much above our propor- 


tionable ſhare of Tre e in trading with the 
Colonies, this ſhould induce the Britiſh Legiſ- 


lature to be more moderate in its demands about 


taxing the Inhabitants; but they alſo ought to 
be ſenſible, that this nation hath been at an im- 
menſe expence in Rune; and freeing them 
from the power of their moſt dangerous enemies; 
ſo that we may upon this account, in juſtice, ex- 


pect and require of them ſome ſuitable returns, 


according to their abilities, in order to leſſen a 
little the great burden of taxes that lieth upon 
us. . | - 


In the infancy or weak ſtate of the Colonies, 
they wanted conſtant aſſiſtance and protection 

from the mother country, and had little of. their 

.own to ſpare towards the public expence. But 
this is by no means the caſe now; as we are in- 

formed by ſeveral perſons, that they are in a rich 
and proſperous condition. If they ſay that the 

Britiſh nation is ſtill able to bear the additional 
load of expence "ſhe has been at of late in Ame- 
rica, as well as ſhe Fo gs Crs 12 judicious 
Writer, well acquainted with this ſubject, tells 
—— — — 
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that we cannot well ſupport ourſelves under hea- 
vier taxations, were we ever ſo willing“, &c. 


And here I muſt take notice, that it is indeed 
matter of ſurprize to find, that while ſome ſet 


before us an account of the riches of the Colo- 
niſts, and their ability to pay the taxes laid up- 
on them, in order to leſſen the weight of our 
Debts and Taxes ; other writers (who pretend 
to have good authority for what they ſay) are 
of a quite contrary opinion — for inſtance, they 
aſſure us, That the Coloniſts are not able to 
* pay the taxes we would lay upon them; that 
« 1t is not to be done without great injury to 
* themſelves and us in point of trade: that it 
« is wrong to levy money upon them, when 
<« they have none to pay their debts; or even 
e purchaſe the neceſſaries they want from Bri- 
« tain , &c.” bs Phe. 

How difficult a matter then is it for us to 
come at any certainty concerning the true ſtate 
of our Colonies ? From this laſt account con- 
cerning the Colonies, if the facts be well found- 
ed, we may conclude, that ay have not much 

money, that they can ſpare to ſpend in this pre- 
ſent war; or for maintaining large armies ; if th 
have, then they are not hindred from paying 
the taxes required, by inabiliiy, or poverty. © © 

ai wes eee, Ao ee, 
| * See Four Tratts by Dr Tuck x, Dean of Glouceſter, dub- 
liſhed in 1774 particularly tract the gd ap aich 
| TI refer the reader, where he will find the feveral advantages 
conſidered, which the Amcricans have in trading with us 
—ſee/alſo Tract IV. p. 196, &c. ſo that in moſt things 
ccndd nat trade to greater advantage with any,other Euro- 
ean State, Thus in order to promote their intereſt we 
le obliged 2 pay many bounties for the importation of 


goods, c. 
ee a bock called, 1 
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4 Nate of Great Britain and 
North America. Lond. Becket, 17þ7— particularly part 
the 3d, paſim. 
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As the buſineſs of taxation, we find, is made 
the great and fundamental cauſe of our quar- 
rels with the Coloniſts ; ſome, who profeſs them- 
ſelves to be their OCH, DAVE, in order to 

romote peace, obſerved tothe following purpoſe, 
1 That, 5 it was not practicable for * Colo: 
<« nies, conſidering their great diſtance, to fend 
„ Repreſentatives in parliament to Great Britain; 
<« for this reaſon it might be expedient to aſ- 
< ſemble a diſtinct houſe of Repreſentatives in 
America; not to act indeed in oppoſition to 
<& the Britiſh Parliament, or be independent of 
<& jt, but under ſome proper regulations,” — 
We are referred by others to the ſyſtem of Col. 
lonial government; which was ſo happily prac- 
ticed at the end of the laſt war; As this, they 
e ſay, avoids the deciſion of any claims and 
« queſtions, which have been the occaſion of 
« our preſent. unfortunate controverſy. That 
ten this hath heen the only requeſt, or demand 
<« of the Coloniſts, from which they have never 
<« varied; and that this would be a proper 
e means of reſtoring peace, affection, and com- 
«© merce.““ 3:5 . 

We are aſſured by ſome of their friends, 
«© That all the Colonies require is to contribute 
<« in the accuſtomed way by Conſtitutional Requi+ 
« ſition, to be put on the ſame footing - 
% were in the year 1763.” —That this is the ut- 
moſt of their claims and pretenſions ; the ſole 
object of their petitions ; and this is, we find, 
called the Golden Bridge of peace. — And it is 


A 


obſerved, that the origin of our unhappy con- 


teſts one with another was from the novel manner 
ff taxation (as it is called) or leaving off the old 
accuſtomary way of Requi/ition. | | 


Some 


| 
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Some have raiſed difficulties about the man- 
ner of our treating one with another in order 
to bring about a reconciliation. © If Britain, they 
„ ſay, is allowed to have the power of regu- 
& lating thoſe points in diſpute, than the ſu- 
* premacy of its Legiſlature is confeſſed by the 
&©..Cglonilts, but if they both are to join in this 
„ work; or treat on equal terms, the Ameri- 
* cans may then be looked upon as no longer in 
« a ſtate of Dependency on the Britiſh Empire.” 
But ſurely this difficulty might be got over, or 
this nicety eaſily adjuſted, if both parties were 
inclined to peace and agreement; and we may 
juſt obſerve, that when things are unfortunately 
much out of order in a State, it may be pru- 
dent, or neceſſary to take ſuch ſteps in the pro- 
ceſs, or methods of ſetting them right again, 
as would not have been perhaps made uſe of on 
ordinary occaſions. 

The more likely way for the Coloniſts to 
meet with ſucceſs in this conteſt, and to have 


their Liberty ſecured, (a bleſſing which, we 


hope, is not intended to be taken from them) 
will be rather by way of addreſs, or petition to 
the legiſlative power of Great Britain, than by 
making an abſolute claim in ſome diſputable 
caſes, and endeavouring to get their demands by 
force, imagining that the oppreſſion, which they 


think themſelves under, will juſtify their open 


reſiſtance to Government *. 


Let us now briefly point out a few propoſals of- 
fered by thoſe, who ſeem to be on the ſide of Ad- 
miniſtration: and write with a ſeeming defire of 
romoting peace and unity. In a late piece cil- 
Jed, „An Addreſs of the people of Great Britain 
See what is ſaid about reftence below, | 
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&« to the inhabitants of America, the Colo- 
niſts are there put in mind, that the charters, 
practice, ſtatutes, and every equitable conſidera- 
tion warrant us to exerciſe the power of Tax- 
ation over the Americans; yet we only deſire 
to be ſecured, that they themſelves will make 
ſome proper proviſions for their own ſafety and 
defence; and that, if this is not done, it is 
their own fault. It is obſerved that from ap- 
parent evils real good has ſometimes ariſen; 
from our differences therefore it is the fault of 
us both if we do not derive future agreement; 
which is beſt to be aſſured by ſome great act of 
ſtate, which ſhall form a ſyſtem of common in- 
tereſt and happineſs; remove the probability 
of future differences; and that little punctilios 
are not to be regarded in ſo noble a caſe. That 
if che ſeveral great commercial, judicial, legiſla- 
tive, and military arraingements were agreed 
upon, we might leave the proviſion for them 
to yourſelves; or at leaſt be content with a ſtand- 
ing revenue, to be now aſcertained between your 
aſſemblies, and parliament.— This might be tri- 
ed for a certain time, and then be altered if ne- 
ceſſary for though we give up, as is obſerved, 
„Ihe odious privilege of taxing you, yet you 
e cannot be ignorant, that you muſt eſtabliſh 
„ revenues (as all other Colonies do) to ſupport 
«« your eſtabliſhments, &c. “ 
And the claim of taxation is given up, (as 
ſome eminent 8 have lately declared pub- 
licly) on this eee That a re- 
venue is expected from the Americans, to- 
« wards alleviating. part of the burdens at pre- 
« ſent born by this Country; or ſame. fougda- 
tion ſhould be laid, which ſhould. keep-a pro- 
| Dt rent 555121 portion 
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$£ portion to their abilities; or they are to have 
<<, A ſhare in the burdens in proportion, as they 
„ ſhare the advantages of this government; 
<« whether it be by taxes, or cuſtoms, commer 
« cial duties, or by Reguiſition. | 

Give me leave to add a few more things from 
an ingenious and candid writer; who has latel 
publiſhed his obſervations on our middle ſettle- 
ments in North America; which he had viſited 
not many years ago, and for the inhabitants 
of which he expreſſes his great efteem. In 
regard to our preſent unfortunate contentions, he 
takes notice, Let every Engliſhman, and eve 
% American, but for a moment or two ſubſtitute 
«' themſelves in each others place z and, I think, 
«forme mode of reconciliation would ſoon take 
4 effect; every American will then perceive the 
<« reaſonableneſs of acknowledging the ſupre- 
«© macy of the Britiſh Legiſlature: and every 
* Engliſhman perhaps be ſenſible of the Hard- 
<< | ſhip of being taxed, where there is no Repre- 
«© ſentation, or aſſent ; or doubt whether this be 
« confiſtent-with the principles of Liberty.“ — 
He then, I think, properly obſerves, “ It ap- 
ears, that there are certain principles at pre- 
ſent in the Britiſn conſtitution, which ſeem 
« to militate with each other; and the reaſon 


«of their doing fo is evident; as it was never 


« ſuppoſed formerly, that they would extend 
« beyond the limits of Great Britain; or affect 
4c ſo diſtank a Country as America; it is much 
td be Wiſtiedt then, ſays he, "that ſome expedi- 
ent could de thought of to reconcile them. 
And though many excuſes may be found in 


* Juſtification of both parties, yet, the feweſt, 
1 he thinks, in favour of the Americans; for 
$5 they ſettled in America under charters, which 

* < expreſsly, 


, 
ö - 
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_ < expreſsly, as he obſerves; reſerved to the Bri- 
«© tiſh Parliament the authority” now afſerted ; 
<« whether this was conſiſtent or not with _ 
« 1 is _— point, or queſtion?” 

though t ad a r — 

to His Maßeoſty in Parliament, . _ 
propriety and inconvenience of infor 


principles, yet they had certainly no - to 
oppoſe, and violently to reſiſt them. And ex- 
pedients may till be found out, it is to be hop- 
ed, to conciliate the preſent unhappy differen- 
ces. And he thinks That it is the duty and 
< intereſt of the Americans to ſubmit; or be 
diſpoſed to peaceable meaſures. Ie alſo ob- 
ſerves, That it is a very fallacious notion, that 
America is ſometime or other to give laws to 
<< the reſt of the World :: that it is indeed form- 
<« ed for happineſs, but not for e and he 
gives ſeveral very plauſible reaſons from his own 

obſervations in that country in confittriation of 
his den n 1 have not room 5 er f. 


I cannot well omit mentionirig arrothies writer, 
who has been lately a favourite preacher in the 
Weſtern world, and who muſt be well acquaint- 
ed wich the diſpoſition of che people, for whom 
he alſo expreſſes his great regard, though he 
blames them for their preſent conduch and in 
his Calm Addreſs to the' American Colonies, he en- 
deavours to convince them that they judge amiſs 
in declaring, that the Britiſh Parliament hab no 
proper right to tax them. An Engliſh Colo- 
% ny, -fays he, is à number of perſons to whom 


* the ee Charter, permirting” them 
| & to 
Ses Travels through the Midland Seitlewients of 
e 
V 


lomies, 


the Re 
1775. 


r BUzNABY, Vicar of Greenwich —= 


to ſettle in ſome diſtant Country, as a Cor. 
e poration, enjoying ſuch power as the Charter 
« grants. As a C tion they make laws 
<< For themſelves, but ſtill they are under a bigh- 
er authority to which they continue ſubject. 
« Hence the ſupreme power of England has a 
legal right of laying any tax them, 
« for any end beneficial to the whole empire.“ 

. To their objections, . That it is the privilege 
« of an Engliſhman to be taxed only their 
% own_conſent, or by their Repreſentatives in 
« parliament z but as they (the Americans) 
have none, they 2 not to be taxed :”—our 

author replies, Your argument proves 100 
« nuch; for if the Britiſh parliament cannot tax 
« you, becauſe you have no Repreſentative 
« therein; for the ſame reaſon it cannot make 
« aus to bind you; this power over the Colo- 
0 nies you have never diſputed .. 

The Coloniſts wa vg in mind that they. are 
deſcendants of men who either had no yotes, or 
reſigned them by emigration; making thereby 
the exerciſe of this right no longer poſſible; and 
that by abandoning their right in one Legiſla- 
tion, they have not thereby acquired a right to 
conſtitute another ;—that in the nature of ſub- 
. ordinate government, all countries, which are 

ſubject to laws, are liable to taxes“, &c. 

This writer has indeed met with many oppo- 

nents, at which we cannot much wonder, as 
perſons are ſo much divided in their opinions 
About the ſubjects advanced; but what I muſt 
blame ſome * for is that Miberal unge- 
nerous manner in which they have treated him; 


| for 
Ses Mr Waszzv's Calm Addreſe, St, and. his Lettc 

directed to the Editor of the Gen. 22 poſt, Nov. 28, 177 1 
as an apology for himſelf; and a Treatiſe 


called Taxation ng 
Tyranny, | : 
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for their perſonal reflections or abuſe, of which 
we might ſet down many inſtances: ſering 
this has nothing to do With che main point, 
and ſeems to be done to prejudice the readers 
againſt him, and thereby to'induce them to diſ- 
regard his arguments. CQ> 
hen it is obſerved by ſome (advocates for 
the Coloniſts, that it cannot be ſuppoſed,” that 
when they left their country they meant to give 
up their right of diſpoſing of their on proper- 
ty, or of being taxed without their own conſent, 
as this is an eſſential part of Britiſh Liberty— 
it may alſo be obſerved that they were not to 
ſuppoſe themſelves wholly independent of the 
Britiſh Legiſlature, by ing at a great diſtance 
from it. This, as has re been taken notice 
of, was a new caſe in the Britiſh Government; 
ſome compromiſe therefore, or amicable agree- 
ment ſhould be made; that fo the Americans 
may not be oppreſſed, nor the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture loſe any * of its power, or juſt right. — 
In regard to the claims which the mother coun- 
try has over her Children whom ſhe ſent under 
her protection to attain a better ſubſiſtence in a 
diſtant part of the world; and for whoſe ſupport 
ſhe has ſince been at a great expence— it was 
ſcarcely fully conſidered at firſt, whether in fu 
ture ages, when they might —_ become 
rich and numerous, they ſhould be taxed by the 
Britiſh Parliament, or by one of their Wm. 
But though the Coloniſts cannot plead indeed” 
any poſitive law which exempts them from tax 
ation by a Britiſh Parliament, yet in their de- 
fence they ſpeak” of the ſpirit of our Conſtitu- 
tion, by which it . they ſay, that no taxes 
are to be paid by th 


e people without their con-. 
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ſent, or being properly repreſented by perſons 
We may juſt obſerve, that in caſes of this im- 
portance, here dangerous diſputes may ariſe 
about rights and privileges, how. happy would 
it be for the nation if things of this nature were | 
clearly. determined by expreſs laws, or public 1 
authority; ſo that perſons might be directed by | 


: 
* 
| 
: 
1 
: 
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1 
| 
bl 
| 
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the plain letter of our Laws as well as by the 
ſpirit of our Conſtitution—or to have ſomething 
more to ſay in their defence than that they ought | 
to have ſuch or ſuch privileges, or that they of | 
right belong to them; and then take the ſame li- f | 
berty as 12 they were actually granted them by 
full gal authority. 
When points of any moment are left entirely 
6 to be determined by the ſpirit of the laws, or by 
what ſome perſons think ought to he; many of 
different parties will be apt to interpret things 
according to their own private ſpirit or inclina- 
tion; or as they are directed by intereſt, hu- 
mour, or the like motives. ; 


If our unfortunate differences were conſidered 

\ by both ſides with that ſeriouſneſs and attention, 
which a matter of this moment ought to be; 

and. with that diſpoſition of mind which the 

Chriſtian religion requires, we might reaſonably 

hope for peace, and agreement; and that ſome 

plan, or terms of accommodation, would be found 

out to confirm, the juſt authority of the Britiſh 
egillature over the inhabitants of the Colonies; 
and alſo to ſecure their right and trade; and re- 


a move their fears of being over-burdened with 
taxes. As our Colonies are at a great diſtance 
from us this is indeed a mis fortune to the inha- 
bitants themſelves, becauſe they SO have 
. 15 1 7 | | epre- 


| 


Nepreſentatives in Parliament, as we have at 
home. If they could ſend any, this privilege, I 
ſuppoſe would be readily granted ; or they would 
not be denied a proper ſhare in the Britiſh Legiſ. 
lature, upon which account they would net re- 
fuſe” to be taxed, or pay their propottionable 
ſnare towards the ſupport of government; or 
what relates more particularly to the ſecurity of 
their own reſpective Provinces; but then their 
diſtance, or want of Repreſentatives, ſnould not 
be made a pretence for taking the Liberty of 
acting juſt as they pleaſe; or of contributing 
juſt what proportion they think fit to the pub- 
lie expence of Government, and giving them a 
greater privilege upon this account than the mo- 
ther Country enjoys; or turning what may be 
looked upon as a misfortune into an advant 
To remove this objection made by the Colo- 
niſts; * That if they were to be taved by the 
„ Britiſh- Parliament, it might, in order to ſave 
their own:money at home, lay the heavier bur- 
« den upon the Colonies,“ it has been obſer v. 
ed, That a certain proportion might be fixed 
by Parliament: ſo that When Great Britain 
raiſed any given ſum by a land tax; the Colo- 
<<. nifts ſhould only raiſe a proportionable ſum; 
the mode of levying this tax to be left to the 
„ provincial Legiſlatures, the appropriation! of it 
<« to be left to Parliament; and by this mode the 
«© Houſe of Commons in England could not take 
of the Coloniſts any more than they tax them - 
ſelves.“ 7M 8 F 


Though the Coloniſts claim an © exemption 
from being taxed by the Britiſh Parliament, yet 
they acknowledge, we find, That they have 
% always contributed their proportional _— 

VOY <« the 
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« the common defence, whenever called . 
e 


eto do fo, in the character of Freemen . 

« us, ſay ſome of them, be ruled according to 

<« our excellent Conſtitution, and then — 2 
« the laſt Shilling of our property, and the laſt 
% drop of our blood: in your ſervice , &.“ 

Now if there be fo 2 — an agreement in the 
chief thing, namely, their willingneſs to con- 
tribute their due proportion to the ſupport of 
1 it is a pity there ſhould be ſo 
dangerous a quarrel about the bare method of 
raiſing it — ſurely ſome method might be found 
out to ſatisfy them, that they give as Freemen— 
and to ſecure them from being taxed by the Britiſſi 
Parliament according to their own pleaſure; or 
that they ſnould only pay, as has been obſerved, 
their proportion according, to the taxes laid on 
the ſubjects of Great Britain for particular uſes. 

In order to remove the great objection of the 
Coloniſts, that their property is taken from them 
without their « own conſent, the Colonies mi 
perhaps be divided into large diſtricts, out of 
which a proper number of Repreſentatives might 
be ſent to Parliament; and indeed it has been 
reported that a ſcheme of this kind was on foot 
in order to ſettle the future government and 
tranquility of America. 

Or, perhaps the Americans might be put in 
ſome meaſure in the ſame ſituation with the 
people of Ireland, who have a viceroy over them; 
and are taxed by their own Repreſentatives.— 


A writer on the ſubject of Taxation hath de- 


N to the following purpoſe, Gs Thar” no Co- 


» Relation of the Continental Congreſs in Philadelphia, Ec. 
1 Humble Addreſs to the King y the Delegztes | of the 


tains of Georgia, Jag 14, 7775 
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« Jony, or Community of Britiſh ſubjects, can 


ebe juſtly taxed, or governed by acts of Parlia- 


„ment, without being allowed to participate 
<« either perſonally or by repreſentation in the 
«< democratic branch of the Legiſlature ; and 
« where Colonies are ſo remote as to make it 
* impraCticable, it becomes fit and neceſſary 
< to allow them ſeperate and independent Le- 
e giſlatures, by which they may be held in ſub- 
« jection and union with the Crown, but not to 
« Parliament; and he cites the Union betwixt 
« Great Britain and Ireland as an example of 
« the true conſtitutional mode of connecting 
« Britiſh dominions, that are otherwiſe ſeparat- 
t ed by nature.“ 1 6 2 
Wie may juſt indeed obſerve in regard to Ire- 
land, that King Henry the Second, in the twelfth 
Century, acquired that ſovereign dominion over 
the Iriſh, which had never before 3 to 
any Engliſh Monarch — They received him as 
their Lord and King of the whole Ifland, be- 
came vaſſals and tributaries to him, and we find, 
that by his royal mandate he convened a national 
aſſembly, or parliament. Liberty was granted to 
the Iriſh under certain regulations; and public 
acts paſſed in order to ſettle peace and the in- 
creale of true religion....Several of the laws of 
England were alſo gladly received, and courts 
— juſtice eſtabliſhed upon the Engliſh model, 
n | | 7 
There is then this difference between the Co- 
loniſts and the people of Ireland; that the for- 
mer were always a part of our own nation, of the 
ſame Body with ourſelves, and under the ſame 
Laws; whereas the Iriſh were a diſtinct payee 
| 2. 
See Lord Lirrzzrox's Hiſtory of King Henay II. 


Vol. V. Oct. Edit. Book IV. concerning the affairs of Ivo. 
land at that period, 
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that; the grams power which has a right to 
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and nation, before they: became ſubject to the 


King of England; hel might then grant them 


diſtinct rights and privileges of their own, or 
confirm the cuſtoms they had before been, uſed 
to; ſo that they might look upon themſelves 
under ſubjection to the King, but independent 
of the Britiſ Parliament; keing they had .one 
of their own according to royal appointment, 
or called in a legal manner, | 

If the mode of Government they are under in 


Ireland would be agreeable to the Coloniſts (as 


we are told by ſome it would) we may hope, 
that for the ſake of peace and agreement ſome- 
thing of the ſame nature might be eſtabliſhed 
ih .our Colonies; particularly what relates to 
parliamentary power; and this. would remove all 
fears and doubts about the point of taxation, 
and help to ſettle things upon a laſting founda- 
uon. 1 g a 


It ſeems to be allowed in general that there 
ought to be a ſupreme power ſomewhere in 
overnment. This power in 


tiſh empire (whoſe territories ate ſo extenſive and 


diſtant one from another) is by ſome writers di- 
vided into parts. Thus for inſtance it is ob- 
ſerved That Ireland being ſeparated from 
« England hath a parliament of its own, and 
« maketh and altereth Laws, and that our Sta- 


« tutes in England do not bind chem, becauſe 


« they. ſend no Repreſentatives to our Parlia- 
«.ment—yet- the Iriſh are nevertheleſs. ſubject 
« to, the ſame empire, which is bound together 
« by the King, who may juſtly be called the 


«center of the whole“ . This we are told is ap- 
plicable to America as well as Ireland — and 


tax 


1 


ard to the Bri- 
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tax the Americans is the Ming, the Council, and 
Aſſembly in the different Colonies,; — the reaſon 
affigned is, that becauſe when the firſt Settlers 

departed from this country to form a Colony, 
they ceaſed to be repreſented here, and there- 
fore ought to have a new Conſtitution ſimilar to 
that at home. It is a pity, (as we have obſerved) 
that things of this importance were not expreſſed. 
in that clear manner ſo as not to be left doubt- 
ful. 

This writer owns that the mother country 
ought indeed to be allowed fomething as a to- 
ken of ſuperiority over the Americans, and that 
this ſeems happily effected by the act of Naviga- 
tion which is allowed by the Americans, and has 
been exerciſed much to their ſatisfaction, as well 
as to the great advantage of this Country and 
it is alſo obſerved in defence of the Americans, 
« That when they claim a right of granting 
«© their own, money, they have no intention or 
« deſire to exclude the King from a third part 
of their Legiſlative power.” In regard to the 
difficulty of aſcertaining the proportion to be 
aſked for ſupplies from ſo many Colonies, and 
ſettle this arduous point, the Miniſter, we are 
told, Might make a requeſt of ſuch an aid as 
he wanted from the Repreſentatives of the 
« Colonies met together, which Congreſs might 
examine the propriety of the requeſt, and di- 
vide the proper proportion to the Colonies “.“ 


As in the preſent ſtate of things, there ſeems 
to be no other likely means of eſtabliſhing peace 
and harmony amongſt us but by mutual conceſ- 
fions—and ſeeing the origin of our unhappy 4 

teſts, 


* See a Tract called, A ſecond anſwer to Mr WzsLzv's 
Cam Addreſi to the Americans, London 1775, paſſim. 
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teſts, as has been obſerved, was from the preſent 
manner of taxing the Coloniſts—and as they tell 
us, they only defire to be reſtored to the condi- 
tion they were in at the concluſion of the laſt war, 
and that they are very willing to contribute their 
proportionable ſhare in lieu of taxes to the ex- 
pence of government, and protection of their 
Country ; if they might be left to the old cuſ- 
tomary way of Requiſition, &c. 

Now it is to be hoped, that they might, con- 
ſiſtently with the honour of the Britiſh nation, 
be indulged in the way of doing it; or that if 
no other proper means of reconciliation could 
be found out, this probably .had better take 
place or be reſtored ; in order to put a ſtop to 
an expenſive and bloody war, ſo very detrimen- 
tal to the whole Britiſh empire. And I think 
it has been publicly declared of late by ſome 
perſons in the Adminiſtration, © That as for 
<« their parts they were not unwilling to give up 
<« the point of taxation on beneficial terms of 
« accommodation.” | 

If it could then be agreed upon, that the King, 
by his LordLieutenants,or Governors, in America; 
was to make a Regquifition, or demand of money 
wanted for the neceſſary uſe of government, or 
protection of the Colonies ; and leave it to the 
provincial aſſemblies to determine by ſome pro- 
per means in what proportion, or in what man- 
ner it was to be advanced in the reſpective Co- 
lonies—this would remove, one might hope, the 
chief occaſion of our quarrels ; or the hardſhip 
which they are repreſented as labouring under, 
namely, The unreaſonableneſs of being at the 
« mercy of two powers, or acknowledging a right 
e of taxation both in their'own 5 2 zes, and 
« alſo in the Britiſh Senate ſo that they could 

| C2 %. have 
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% have no ſecurity in their property; as the 
| de whole, as chey' bſerve. Wige Aten from 
e them by one act of a Parliament, in which 
< they were not repreſented,” 
We muſt further obſerve, that as ſome of the 
friends of the Americans, in their propoſals for 
4 peace and actommodation, have publicly declar- 
ed that the Coloniſts are willing to acknowledge 
the Legiſlative authority of the 1 ns of 
Great Britain (except in points of taxation) or 
to ſubmit to its Laws in what related to com- 
mercial regulations; this may help to ſecure the 
honour or authority of the Britiſh Legiſlature ; 
which muſt be. ſuppoſed indeed till to exert its 
authority in ſuch caſes where the intereſt or ſafety 
of the whole empire is concerned. | 
Some firm agreement of this kind had, I ſay, 
better take place rather than our running the 
riſk of loſing the Britiſh empire in America, or 
attempting to ſubdue it by a deſtructive war. 
This conceſſion to the Coloniſts concerning tax- 
ation, muſt make them quite eaſy ; the dignity 
and prerogative of the crown would ſtill be main- 
tained ; and the authority of the Britiſh Parlia- - 
ment be acknowledged. By this means we might 
ſeemingly come to a laſting peace and agreement, 
without doing any injury to the principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution — and in order to ſecure the 
bleſſing of peace fo highly neceſſary, and advan- 
tageous to the whole Britiſh empire; we may 
upon this account ſafely and honourably make 
ſome conceſſions one to another; which we might 
not be willing to make to nations we have no 
connections with, or whoſe intereſts are quite 
diſtinct from our own,  _ Y 
Give me leave to obſerve; that if I was to 
give my opinion about an addreſs to be preſented 
Ty FS SEO Tn 
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to his Majeſty at preſent: I ſhould be deſirous to 
have it drawn up according to the Conciliatory 
plan here mentioned; and in ſuch a manner, ar 
with that moderation and candor ; that per- 
ſons of both parties, who have a love for peace, 
and the good of their Country, might cordially 
Join in it—and this Would beſt anſwer the end 
or defign of Addreſſes. - 

And all perſons at preſent, who wiſh well to 
their Country, and have a deſſre, that an end 
ſhould be put to our unfortunate and dangerous 
quarrels, look upon his Majeſty (the Common Fa- 
ther of his people) as the happy inſtrument un- 
der divine providence for reſtoring the bleſſing 
of peace; and ſecuring to his ſubjects, in all 
parts of his dominions, their legal rights and pri- 
vileges; ſo as to prevent as much as may be all 


future differences amongſt them upon this ac- 


But I muſt aſk pardon for the liberty I have 
taken in ſome things here propoſed ; as it may be 
thought that T'am going out of my ＋ ſphere, 
and that I ſhauld leave matters of this impor- 
tant nature to perſons of more political know - 
ledge and better judgment in ſtate affairs. It 
yas the love of peace, and the great advantage 
it would be to both the contending parties, that 
put me upon taking this hberty, - 
It was, as an ingenious writer obſerves, a ſay- 
ing of Plato, for which he was commended by 
Tully, That no Citizen, even the meaneſt, 
e ſhould fail to promote the ſervice of the 
« ſtate he lives in, by ſuch ways and means as 
“ fall within his province “.“ And there ſeems 
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| ® See a Dedicatian to Lord Maysr1z1D, prefixed to a 
Piece called the Juſtice of Peace's Manual, Londen, 1774+ 
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at preſent great, occaſion. for this: kind of aſſiſt · 
ance. 
As we are aſſured by a perſia: of the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom That a kingdom divid- 
I ed againſt itſelf (as is our unfortunate caſe at 
preſent) is brought to deſolation, Matt. xii. 
» = is neceſſary then, I ſay, that all perſons 
who have a due regard for their own; good, as 
well as that of the public, ſhould think it both 
their duty and intereſt to make uſe of their beſt 
endeavours for promoting peace; to exerciſe 
their reſpective powers and abilities to remove, 
by all prudent means, our preſent difebntents. 
and uneaſineſſes ;; all popular prejudices, and ill 
grounded aggravations on either fide (and ſuch 
there will be when diſputes are carried to a great 
height) and by mutual conceſſions ſtudy to ac- 
fon 8 all differences as ſoon as may be. 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to declare a. 
while ago (when our diſturbances firſt began) 
86 That i it was with the utmoſt concern he ſaw 
a ſpirit of outrage and violence prevailing 
amongſt different claſſes of his ſubjects both 
at home, and more unf ip in ſome of 
<< his Colonies abroad, 

Our common, or public enemies, who now 
envy us upon account, of the great extent, pow 
er, and riches of the empire we belong to, will 
rejoice in our quarrels, and take all the means 
in their power to increaſe them; as they know 
we are hereby making ourſelves a more eaſy prey 
to them; or fighting, as it were, their battles 
wholly at our own expence, ſo that this earneſt 
Fe to peace cannot be looked upon as a 


needleſs 


* Sec His Majeſty's Speeches to the Parliament, M, 
7 and Noventr 8, 1768. ' | 
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needleſs, piece of advice to any perſons amongſt 
us, who wiſh well to the good of their country. 

The virtuous and religious of all parties, in 
time of common danger, or when their Coun- 
try ſtands in particular need of their aſſiſtance, 
will drop all private diſputes, or party differ- 
ences, and exert their whole power in ſecuring 
the general ſafety and intereſt of the nation ; and 
they are the moſt likely perſons to hit upon 
the proper means of doing, it... They will be 
ready to follow that excellent, advice, given by 
his Majeſty. ſome time ago to his Parliament; 
namely, + Whatever differences of opinions may 
« prevail in other points, let it appear that, 
* whenever the intereſt of your Country is im- 
% mediately concerned, you are all ready to 
<« unite,” &c. Again they are put in mind, 
„That nothing can be ſo favourable to thy 
% wiſhes of thoſe, who look with jealouſy oi 
« the ſtrength and proſperity of this Country, 
« as the prevalence of animoſities and diſſen- 
6c tions e 5 


I had made ſeveral more obſervations relating 
to our American diſputes and contentions, bu: 
muſt omit a great part of them as they woul:: 
ſwell this treatiſe to a larger ſize than I intende. 
it to be; I ſhall however briefly point out a fe-, 

of them. 53 
If ſome conciliatory propoſals of the ſame no 
ture that have been here mentioned, were offc;- 
ed to the Coloniſts, they could then have no re. 
ſon to ſay, that they are forced to take up ar. 
in defence of their Liberty, and Property; «cx 
to maintain that unalienable privilege (as they c. 
a C 4 1.3 


* See His Majeſty's Speeches to the Parliament ig * 
vember, 1768, and in May, 1770, 
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it) of Britiſh Subjects, the voting away, or grant- 
ing their own money. - Which pr * 0 they 
ſay, they have been deprived of; and that this 
is the great occaſion of their preſent reſiſtance to 
„„ ee e 

Great Britain, by offering ſuch terms as have 
been mentioned, will have ſufficiently done her 
part towards a reconciliation ; and if the Colo- 
niſts ſhould not willingly embrace the propoſals, 
it will ſhew that they have ſome dangerous deſign 
in view, as that of Independency, or ſetting up 
ſome diſtinft Government of their own. - And 
if this be the caſe, their friends in Britain muſt 


give them up, and look ppon them as in a ſtate 
of open rebellion, 


Several who are pleading for the Coloniſts, de- 
fire that his Majeſty would recal his Troops and 
Fleets ; and no © longer let the ſword be ſtain- 
e ed with the blood of his own Children,” as 
they expreſs themſelves, 

This effuſion of blood, we may obſerve, 1s 
indeed a very melancholy affair ®, and it might 
be highly proper that a ceſſation of arms ſhould 
take place on both ſides ; whilſt they are endea- 
vouring by ſome mutual conceſſions and com- 
pliances to come to an honourable and laſting 
agreement. In regard to the recalling our Troops, 
it has on the other hand been obſerved by ſome, 
that it would at preſent be very neceſſary to keep 
up a ſufficient number of forces, that we may 
be upon a proper footing of entring eyen upon 
a negociation with the Americans; and not to 
diſarm till ſome promiſing or ſufficient prelimi- 
paries were agreed to, AA 


There 


o See more what is aid of War in ſome of the pages be- 
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There may indeed be the more occaſion. for 
keeping up a ſufficient, force in America, ſeeing 
ſome of the advocates for the Colonies have open- 
ly declared, How very powerful they were; 
<« that however at home we may differ amongſt 


« 'ourſelves, they are perfectly united that ſuc- 


2 ceſs againſt them by way of Conqueſt was im- 

* poſſible—that the whole ſtrength of this king- 
dom is inadequate. to the modern project of 
« ſubjugating the vaſt continent of America 
« that they are daily growing ftronger, and 
te that if we loſe the preſent moment of reconci- 
e [;ation we may loſe all America may be re- 
gained, but cannot be ſubdued,” &c. Many 
more declarations of the ſame nature 3 be 
added if we had room. 

Now we may obſerve, that ſuch kind of in- 
timations will ſooner encourage the Colonifts to 
ſet up for independency, than be a means of re- 
conciliation with the mother Country, in which 
they conclude they have many friends. 

But from the numerous Addreſſes to his Ma- 
jeſty, and the large ſubſcriptions in all parts of 
the nation for the uſe and encouragement of the 
Britiſh Forces in America, the Coloniſts might 
be convinced, that they have not ſo large a par- 


ty herein England gue a6 en ant 


me, . 


An advocate for the Calonies, as an ment 
to let us ſee how neceſſary it is to accommodate 
our preſent differences, and be at peace with 
them, hath taken notice That for ſome years 
„ paſt the old world has been fed from the 
new, otherwiſe we ſhould have had a deſolating 


„ famine.” 


I ſhall take this opportunity of briefly obſerv- 
ing, that as far as this relates to ourſelves the 


miſery 
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miſery or diſtreſs would proceed entirely from 
our own neglect in not cultivating and improv- 
ing the immenſe tracks of waſte and unprofitable 


was therefore bad policy to let ſuch numbers of 
rſons emigrate into North America who might 
— been employed much better at home for 
the public good, as well as for their own pri- 
vate advantage. — By this means ĩt would be ea- 
ſy to ſhew that we might have abundance of all 
the neceſſary proviſions of life for ourſelves, 
and ſo much to ſpare as to ſecure a profitable 
trade with other nations, which would never fail 
but by our own careleſſneſs.— And we may juſt 
obſerve that all other ſchemes about reducing 
the price of things, or ſatisfying the complaints 
of the poor, ſeem quite futile ; or only deſigned 
to amuſe the people with groundleſs expecta- 
tions. Art i 
The trade we have in our power to eſtabliſh 
at home, by means of the improvements men- 
tioned, would prove an inexhauſtable fund of 
riches. A large quantity of improveable land 
well cultiv may be looked upon as the 
beſt natural treaſure any country can be poſſeſs- 
ed of; it cannot fail to bring in to us wealth 
from the different parts of the world, when we 
conſider our extenſive commerce in it. And 
the pooreſt man by his labour and induſtry 


muſt alſo be a er of the public bleſſing. 


— This kind of trade or merchandiſe is what 
mankind will always ſtand in need of; and would, 


when managed to the beſt advantage, be more 


valuable to us than even the poſſeſſion of the 
Indies, or its rich mines and although ſeveral 
other branches of trade ſnould fail, and even 


our 


ground in all parts of the nation, and that it 


s 
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our commerce with the Colonies in a great mea- 
ſure ceaſe, or be deſtroyed ; yet might we tilt 
be a rich and powerful nation by improving to 
the beſt advantage the natural bleſſings we are 
in poſſeſſion of. I beg pardon for this digreſſon, 
it is indeed a ſubject 1 could dwell on much 
longer with pleaſure if this was a proper place 
fert... 

. To return. Many of our Coloniſts are firm- 
ly reſolved, as they have declared, To defend 
<« their rights and privileges to the laſt extre- 
<« mity. They mention their readineſs to die 
r for their Country, or for the ſupport of its 
<«, liberties.” They ſpeak of the ſad alternative 
Liberty or Death That they are determined 
to be free or die, &c, 1 
We may: juſt obſerve that it is neceſſary in 
a matter of this importance, that they ſhould. 
ſeriouſly conſider whether or zo there be à cauſe, 
to make uſe of the words of ſcripture, 1 Sam. xvii. 
29. or real neceſſity for doing ſo. Some differ- 
ences which may ariſe about diſputable points, 
or matters not clearly determined in our Lawg— 
or about inconſiderable intereſts (which perhaps 
may be looked upon in haſte as amongſt the eſ- 
ſentials of Liberty) will not be a ſatisfactory 
excuſe for involving their country in bloodſhed, 
or bringing on all the horrors of a civil war; 
and they may, if they are miſtaken in their judg- 
ments, have a great deal to anſwer for upon ac- 
count of the dreadful conſequences of it and 
the blame or guilt will lie upon them more than 
upon the motber Country, upon which they ſeem 
: wholly to throw it. * | 
And we muſt indeed be ſorry that ſome of 
their favourite writers in America, inſtead of 
propoſing ſome plans for averting the * 
. c 
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calamities of war; or recommending ſome mo- 
derate meaſures for accommodating our differ - 
ences, and the neceſſity of mutual compliances 
for this purpoſe; rather take it for granted that 
the Coloniſts are entirely in the right; that by 
their preſent reſiſtance they are only ſtanding up 
in vindication of their juſt intereſts, contending 
for the ſanctity of Charters and Laws that they 


are not to ſurrender any part of their Birth-right, 


or privilege they have a lawful claim to. The 
people are therefore encouraged to proceed with 
a boly fervour, a divine enthuſiaſm, as they ex- 
« preſs it, ever perſuading themſelves that the 
« cauſe of Virtue and the cauſe of Liberty is the 
t cauſe of God.“ Encouragements of this nature 
help to account for that violence or enthuſiaſm 
by which ſeveral of the Coloniſts ſeem to be actu- 
ated in this preſent war; being fully poſſeſſed with 
the thoughts that they are fighting with a dange- 
rous enemyto free themſelves from a ſtate of ſlavery, 

As the Coloniſts talk about being martyrs for 
the cauſe of Liberty, and ſay ſo much concern- 
ing the danger there is of their being deprived 
of this bleſſing, it will not be improper juſt 
to obſerve on the other hand what very diier- 
ent notions are entertained by ſome of the chief 
leaders of the Britiſh forces in America, who 
have willingly ventured their lives in the cauſe 
of their Country. —< I traſt, ſays one of them, 
„that the Britiſh ſoldiers, aſſerting the rights 
of the ſtate, the laws of the Land and being of 
'« the Conſtitution, will meet all events with be- 
coming fortitude They will court victory with 
« the ſpirit that their cauſe inſpires, and from 
the fame motive will find the patience of mar- 
1 tyrs under misfortune.” He laments indeed the 
. occaſion of thoſe wars, and obſerves . That it 
Ge. \ | s « 1g 
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* 1s the wiſh not only of the King, but almoſt 
« of all his Miniſters, and every honeſt man, to 


- « fee this unhappy breach for ever cloſed,” 


but unfortunately, ſays he, for both countries, 
« {ome who influence the councils of America, 
c have very diſtant views fromaccommodation®*:” 
The ſame perſon upon another occaſion “ ſin- 
% cerely- lamented the miſeries brought upon 
* that once happy Country through the deep 
„ deſign and dark contrivances of ambitious 
„ men”—and he could not, he tells us, re- 
« fleft without pain upon the infatuation of 
« the multitude who enjoyed perfect Liberty, 
* who felt no oppreſſion ; but deceived and be- 


* trayed have flown to arms to avert evil that 
only exiſted in imagination; and in lieu of 


Liberty had madly erected a "Tyranny upon 
the ruins of the moſt free, happy, and leni- 
ent government. He hoped that the people 


would recover from their deluſion, and diſco- 


ver, before it was too late, that the government 
they want to ſubvert, © Is the ſureſt guardian of 
« their lives, property, and freedom. f 

When we compare together the accounts, or 
opinions, of the two contending” parties, how 
greatly do they differ one from another. Now 
we may learn from hence that the common p 
liticians, or the generality of the people muſt not 
look upon themſelves as competent judges in de- 
termining diſputes of this difficult nature (ſee- 
ing whilſt ſome look upon the Colonies 3 a 


n Seea Letter of General Gacz's to G. WASHINGTON, 


Eſquire, Boſton, Auguſt 13, 1775 


General Gens anſwer to the Addreſs of the Gentle- 
men and principal Inhabitants of the Town of Boſton, Oct. 
1775 —See alſo Governor Ta vox's anſwer to the Addreſs 


by the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. of the City of Neu- Tori, 
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ſtate of actual rebellion, others are of opinion 
that they are only ſtanding up for their conſti- 
tutional rights and privileges.) 

It may teach perſons not to be carried on 
by any violent party zeal; and help to promote 
moderation and candor; and being ſenſible of 
the danger we are in by our warm diſſentions, 
make them the more deſirous of peace and re- 
conciliation by all fit and prudent means. And 
« if there be a time (as an eminent perſon ob- 
« ſeryes) when it would be wiſdom and huma- 
« nity to liſten to the calm and diſpaſſionate 
« voice of reaſon and moderation, it ſurely muſt 
be the preſent “.“ OT" 

We muſt obſerve in the laſt place, that if our 
Coloniſts, (notwithſtanding their pretences of loy- 

alty and deſire of peace) are ſtriving for Power 
and Independency ; or are deſirous of ſetting up 
an empire of their own; a deſign they are charg- 
ed with by ſome, (and indeed ſeemingly not with. 

out reaſon) if we may give credit to ſeveral of 
the accounts from that part of the country ; and 
indeed from ſome intimations of their own writ- 
ers; if that be the caſe they forfeit the regard 

due to them as brethren and fellow Citizens, and 
become our open enemies. - Our preſent quar- 
rel muſt not be looked upon as only between 
America and Adminiſtration, but rather with all 
the people of Great Britain, and every one of us 


is intereſted in our ſucceſs againſt the Coloniſts, 
or it becomes neceſſary for the different parties 
to be united in the common cauſe of their Coun- 
try. And we have been told that ſome eminent 
perſons in the oppoſition have declared, That 
« whenever it was evident that the Americans 


« aimed 


® See his Excellency's Governor Tzxyon's Anſwer to 
the New-York Addreſs, July 1772. | p 
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tc aimed at independence, it would be time then 
« for all parties to unite againſt them.“ — 
And ſome more of their advocates have declared, 
“ That if what is ſaid about their notions of in- 
« dependency be true, or their intention to cre- 
« ate a Common Wealth of their own,” let 
every Engliſhman with vigour ſpurn or oppoſe 
the attempt. | 5 
Some of their friends think this charge againſt 
them muſt be groundleſs ; as they imagine them 
to be wiſer than to attempt ſuch a revolution, or 
a deſign that they are not able to perform, for 
want of ſeveral neceſſary helps; and that they, 
know very well if they were to throw off the 
government of Great Britain, they muſt be 
* ſubject to Tyrants of their own, and expoſed 
to invaſions from their enemies,” &c. 
Others have obſerved, That any plan of 
continental empire amongſt ſuch various in- 
<« tereſts, tempers, religious perſuaſions, and 
« forms of government, would bring on as many 
« provincial wars 7774.5 them, as there are Co- 
„ lonies.“ “ That if they were left to them- 
« ſelves in order to attain a preeminence, there 
<« would be ſoon a civil war from one end of the 
« continent to the other—whilſt the Indians and 
„ Negroes would be impatiently watching the 
« opportunity of extinguiſhing them altogether, 
« and that it would be difficult to have volun- 
<« tary aſſociations of any duration,” &c. ; 
But notwithſtanding all this; or though it 
may appear quite contrary to their true inter- 
eſts to throw off the protection of Great Britain 
and to ſet up an empire of their own ; yet there 
are ſeveral things in their preſent conduct which 
afford grounds to imagine that this is the de- 
ſigu of many of them at leaſt, of 
e Accord: 
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According to the Charters granted to the Co- 
lonies, from which they derive the rights they 
how enjoy, we are told, That a power is re- 
« ſerved by thoſe Charters to the Crown to ap- 
% point Governors for the eſtabliſhment of ſeve- 
e ral Colonies, which power has never been diſ- 


4 puted; but that of late, though they profeſs 
« allegiance to their Sovereign, they have by 


4 force of arms diſpoſſeſſed his Governors, aſ- 


* ſumed every kind of authority to themſelves, 
« or taken the reins of government into their 
hands; they have ſeized upon and deſtroyed 
« the King's ſhips, and by this means audaci- 
© ouſly inſulted the Britiſh lag; — and what is 
« ſtill more extraordinary, they have made an 
4 hoſtile attack, and even taken poſſeſſion of 
Canada, a country quite independent on, and 
* unconnected with them; a country, which 
< we acquired at the expence of ſome millions, 
„ and which is annexed to, and is part of the 
« King's dominions. Hence then, as is ob- 
< ſerved, they have declared war againſt this 
« kingdom, or are in actual rebellion againſt 
< their Sovereign ; and that if this attack had 
< been made by any foreign ſtate, every friend to 
« his country would have ſounded an alarm, 
* and joined in its defence,” &c, 5 

It will be here indeed neceſſary to mention the 


ſentiments of our gracious Sovereign, and the 


greater part of the High Court of Parliament, 


concerning the preſent conduct of the Coloniſts. 


His Majeſty, we find, looks upon them as per- 


ſons © who have embraced a ſyſtem of opinions 
« repugnant to the true conſtitution of the Co- 
< lonies ;—that they have amuſed us for ſome 
« time by vain expreſſions of attachment to the. 
« parental ſtate, and the ſtrongeſt Pn 
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« of loyalty, whilſt they are preparing a ge- 
« neral revolt; and that they are now in an 
« actual ſtate of Rebellion, carried on for the 
«« purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an Independent empire— 
« that it was now become a part of wiſdom, 
« and, in its effects, of clemency, to put a ſpeedy 
« ſtop to thoſe diſorders by the more deciſive 
« exertions *,” | | E 

From this repreſentation given us of the Co- 
loniſts, we find that their difference from us in 
ſentiments is as great as their diſtance in ſitua- 
tion; and to bring about a true union or agree- 
ment in the common way of things ſeems to be 
attended with very great difficulties. 

I cannot give better adviſe on this occaſion, 
than that all amongſt us, who are truly deſirous 
of ſeeing a happy concluſion of our preſent dan- 
gerous diſputes, would call in the divine aid and 
aſſiſtance; or with earneſtneſs or true devotion 
«© Beſeech Almighty God (as we are taught in 
“ one of the prayers of our Church) that he 
« would be pleaſed to direct the conſultations of 
<« the High-court of Parliament (at this time 
c aſſembled) to the ſafety, honour, and welfare 
4 of our Sovereign and his Kingdoms; that all 
things may be ſo ordered and ſettled by their 
c endeavours upon the beſt, and ſureſt founda- 
tions, that peace, and happineſs, truth, and 
<« juſtice, religion and piety: may be eſtabliſhed 
« amongſt us for all generations f.“ A 

And alſo offer up our petitions, That He, 
« by whom kings reign, and princes decree juſ- 
« tice,” Prov. viii. 14. would guide and direct 
our gracious Sovereign to make uſe of the beft, 

F and 

* gee His Majeſty's Speech to the Parliament October 
26, 1774—and their Addreſſes to His Majeſty, 

+ 2 for the High Court of Parliament. 
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error, and willing to return to their du 
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and propereſt means for putting a ſtop to the 
dangerous animoſities that prevail amongſt us 
and beg, That neither our ſinful paſſions, nor 


private intereſts may diſappoint his care for 


<« the public good; but that juſtice, truth and 
« holineſs, peace, love, and all thoſe virtues 


« which adorn the Chriſtian profeſſion, may 
« flouriſh in his days “.“ 


If the buſineſs of taxation only was the great 
and fundamental cauſe of our quarrels, (as was at 


firſt pretended) ſome way of accommodation, 


conſiſtent. with the honour of Great Britain, 
might, we hope, be found out without much 
diffculty, as has been before obſerved. 

If it ſhould indeed upon a ſtrift and impar- 
tial examination evidently appear to the world, 
that the Coloniſts have taken wrong and dan- 
gerous ſteps under pretence of ſecuring their Li- 
berty, and have been carried on into ſedition 
and rebellion, or aimed at Independency :—yet 
we find that by becoming duly ſenſible of fam 

an 

obedience, they have the gracious bites of 
being received by his Majefty with tenderneſs 
6 and mercy :“ and as © mercies and forgive- 
<« nefſes belong to the Lord, though we have 
< rebelled againſt him,” (as the Prophet ob- 
ſerves, Dan. vi. 9.) to be followers of God in 
the exerciſe of thoſe heavenly qualities will help 


to promote the good of ſociety more than ſe- 


vere methods, or rigorous juſtice. 


As the religion we- profeſs; teaches us to 
put on bowels of mercies and kindneſs—not to 
avenge ourſelves but rather give place unto 


| | wrath, 
Form of Prayer for the 2gth day of October. 
+ See his Majeſty's late Speech to Parliament, 
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wrath, to overcome evil with good, and = 
like “, this religious diſpoſition of mind muſt 
be on many occaſions highly uſeful to perſons 
in power and authority; as the beſt means of 
compoſing public differences, and dangerous 
diſputes ; and of “ drawing thoſe who oppoſe 
« themſelyes with bands of love (as the prophet 
„ expreſſes it, Hos. xi. 4.) of melting down, as 
<« jt were, the wrath of an enemy, and turning 
« it into gentleneſs and love.” King Solomon 
declares, <* It is a man's glory to paſs over a tranſ- 

« greſſion, Prov. xix. 11. 
T beg leave juſt to obſerve farther, that 
when political diſputes run high, a few mu- 
tual conceſſions and compliances made by the 
contending parties under the direction of a pow- 
erful mediator, or by the command of a gra- 
cious Sovereign, who has an equal regard to 
the good of all his people, might, one would 
hope, ſet all things right, amongſt thoſe who 
have a mind to be ſatisfied, or ſtudy the things 
that make for Peace. And as the perſon who 
muſt be the chief inſtrument in promoting the 
ſalutary end is above wanting any thing for 
himſelf but what is agreeable to the Laws, and 
conſiſtent with the happineſs of his Subjects, 
He will therefore be more ready and deſirous to 
command any alterations to be made in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, which may tend 
more effectually to ſecure the peace and wel- 
fare of his people, and put a ſtop to any grow- 
ing diſorders, or to the apprehenſions about them, 
ariſing from the obſcurity, or defect of any 

part of our Laws. 
| 55 I ſhall 


Col. iii. 12, 13. Rom. xii. 19, 21. Eph. iv. 32, 
1 Cr. Wil. f. | * N * 
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I ſhall now proceed to conſider more particu- 
larly the 1 of religion, as it helps to pro- 
mote and ſecure the bleſſings of Liberty, and 
Peace; or renders a nation happy and proſpe- 
rous. 

Firſt then, concerning the bleſſings of peace, 
and the obligation all Chriſtians in general are 
under to promote it. And as I am writing to 
thoſe, who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians; we 
may hope that a due regard will be paid to 

arguments of this kind. | | 

As a proof of the excelkncy of the Chriſtian 
religion we may take notice, that a due obſerv- 
ance of its precepts would in a great meafure 
prevent public wars between Chriſtian nations, 
and the many evils and dreadful calamities which 
generally attend them; and ſecure or perpetu- 
ate the bleſſings of peace. 

Chriſtians in general ought ſeriouſly to con- 


ſider that the Captain of their ſalvation is repre- 


ſented in ſcripture as the Prince of Peace.—That 
one great intention of his coming into the world 
was to promote peace on earth, and good will 
towards men. This was part of the Hymn ſung 
by the Angels at his nativity 5. That all who 
profeſs his holy religion “ As brethren, or one 
% body in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould follow after 
ce things that make for peace; and if it be poſ- 
<« ſible, as much as lieth in them, to live peace- 
* ably with all men +.” This 1 ſay, their Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion ſtrictly obliges them to do. Wars 
„ and fightings are repreſented as proceeding 

“ from their Luſts, or unreaſonable deſires after 
de power, riches, fame, and the like acquiſitions“.“ 


| | But 
$ See Ila. ix. 6. Plal. Ixxii. 7. Luke ii, 14, Heb: vii. 2. 


+ Rom, X1V. 19. chap. xii. I 8. Matt, xxiii. 8. 
James iv. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


* 


— 
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But the wiſdom from above, by which. they were 
1 to be directed, is deſcribed as peaceable, gen- 
1 "tle and eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy.—And 
1 we are told alſo in the ſame place of ſcripture, 
That the fruit of righteouſneſs is ſown in peace 
1 « to them that mate peace“; or the promoters 
1 of peace, when this is done out of good will to- 
wards mankind, will reap the fruits of their 
| labour, or be plenteouſly rewarded for it. Thus 
1 alſo our Saviour declares in general, *«« Bleſſed 
[ are the peace- makers, for they ſhall be call- 
% ed the children of God.” — Who is alſo, we 
read, repreſented as the God of love and peace Þ. 
Our Church piouſly and charitably teaches 
us to offer up our prayers to God, That it 
« would pleaſe him to. give to all nations, unity, 
% peace, and concord—to give us peace in our 
„ time, and the like 5.“ And there is indeed 
the greateſt reaſon for doing ſo when we ſeri- 
ouſly conſider the dreadtul calamities which ge- 
nerally attend war. How horrible an evil is 
« war, (ſays an eminent writer) when Heroes 
e are ambitious of adorning their brows with 
« laurels; thoſe laurels are conſtantly ſtained + 
« with human blood, which tarniſhes all their 
% luſtre J.“ 
The ſame perſon in another place finds great 
fault with moſt of our hiſtorical writings 85 
ancient and modern, for their conſiſting chiefly 
3 of a mere deſcription of thoſe wars which have 
A deſolated the earth ; this looks, ſays he, As 
'J « if mankind found nothing great in nature, 
„ nothing worthy of their attention but that 


: D 3 „ which 
* James iii. 17, 18. 4 Matt. v. 9. Rom. xv. 33 
1 lohn iv. 8. $ See Litany, &c. 
I | See Letters, by Baron BieLztLD, Chancellor of all 
= the Univerfities in the Dominions of His Prufian Mijeſty, 


&c. Vol. I. Letter 23. London, 1768, 
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« which ought to cover them with ſhame and 


e confuſion ; that which ariſes from their de- 


« pravity; a mad deſire of victory, of deſtroy- 


c ing each other, a barbarous cuſtom of main- 
„ 'faining their pretenſions by force of arms; of 
13 imagining that ſuperior force gives right . 


& 
We may juſt obſerve, that the ſeveral ac- 


counts 115 us in hiſtory of ſo many myriads of 


mankind, who have fallen in battle, may indeed 
be of ſervice to the readers in ſetting before them 
the great evils of war. We may be fully con- 
vinced of this truth, if we only look back, or 
take a ſhort review of the late wars in Europe, 
or of that only which relates to Germany. Per- 
ſons miſt be diveſted of humanity.; be quite 
forgetful of the nature of that holy religion they 
rofeſs, or be unaccountably impoſed upon by 
the fotce of cuſtom; if they are not much affect. 
ed by this and the like accounts of the deſolation 
brought upon the earth by war; began perhaps 
TL n very flight pretences d. 

Tull & Goda, of a learned Philoſopher, who 
wrote a treatiſe concerning the deſtruion of 
men, in which having mentioned ſeveral cauſes 
of it, ſuch as inundations, peſtilences, famines, 


and the like; ; — He declares there are more de- 


ſtroyed by wars, ſeditions, and ſuch like misfor- 
tunes, which men are themſelves the occaſion 


of than by all other accicents, and calamities 
ſurnmed up together ||. 


Here 


+ See his 8 erudition, Vol. III. Chap, 
IV. of Hiſtory in 


F Ina Letter Kae to be written by our: Queen, 

when Princeſs of Mecklenburgh, ” the King of Pruſſia, 
the horror and deſtructive e of war are PER in a 
- moſt affecting manner. 


| TvLLY de a Lib, II. Chap. 5. 
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Here we may apply the words of one of our 
own Poets; O] Thou fell monſter war ! that 
« in a moment lays waſte the nobleſt part of 
e the Creation *.“ 

Though by cuſtom it often happens that ca- 
lamities of this kind, or the accounts of many 
thouſands ſlain in battle, are read with little or 
no concern, eſpecially by perſons who live at 
a diſtance from thoſe ſcenes of horror; or ma 

be perhaps deeply engaged in pleaſure and diſ- 
ſipation : yet certainly when the thing is con- 


| ſidered in a ſerious and N light, this dread- 


ful havoc muſt ſhock and aſtoniſh us. 

It may not be improper here to obſerve, that 
from a view of the miſerable and horrid devaſ- 
tation of public wars; ſome writers have been 
of opinion, that this practiſe is abſolutely un- 
lawful, © Antichriſtians are quite contrary to the 
„ Goſpel; and that it ſhews the fallen ſtate of 
« ChriſtendomTt,” &c. | 

It muſt indeed be owned with great concern 
that ſeveral wars are wicked and unchriſtian, 
but the guilt falls upon thoſe who are the oc- 
caſion of them. And every true Believer is 
ſenſible how very defective the Chriſtian world 
is upon this account; and wiſhes for the literal 
accompliſhment of that prophecy, wherein it is 
foretold, That nation ſhall not riſe up againſt 
nation, neither ſhould they learn war any 
more 8.“ Which paſſages are either a de- 
ſcription of what the true profeſſion of the chriſ- 
tian religion would lead mankind to; or they 
point out a more perfect ſtate, not yet come. 


1 24) 974 But 
* Row's Tamerlane. * 
+ See Mr Law's earneſt Addreſs to the Clergy, printed 


the generality of our Q 
Ia. ii. 4. chap. xi. 6. 


4751 e 185, &c. This I ſuppoſe is alſo ſtill the opi- 
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But whilſt ſo many in the world remain ambi- 


tious, covetous, revengeful, wicked, and un- 


Juſt; it is, we may obſerve, lawful and neceſ- 
ſary even for faithful and religious Chriſtians 
to be upon their guard; prepared to defend 
their lives and properties againſt the attacks of 
dangerous and unreaſonable enemies; and make 
uſe of that power which God has put into their 
hands; for to leave all to the divine care or re- 
ſtraint (as ſome are of opinion we ſhould) would 
be rather tempting God than truſting in him. 
It may be looked upon as a virtue to ſtand 
up in defence of our Country, to repreſs ſedi- 
tion and rebellion, or repel violence unreaſon- 
ably offered by other nations, And'the frequent 


neceſſity there 1s indeed for doing this, ſhews 


how much the divine precepts of the goſpel are 
neglected or deſpiſed ; and our great diſtance 
from that peaceable ſtate beforementioned. 
It is alſo generous and charitable (in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things) to aſſiſt at any time other 
nations in diſtreſs, or thoſe, who are oppreſſed 
by any powerful faction, as far as we properly 
and ſafely can.— Still remembring, as Chriſtians, 
that war is to be conſidered as à grievance or 
og that ought to be removed as ſoon as may 


Our Saviour, who was perfectly acquainted 


with the nature of man, does not dy 


forbid war; but gives, we find, directions fo 
the proper conduct and behaviour of the ſol- 
diers, who came to him to aſk what they muſt do, 
If his diſciples in general would indeed be di- 
rected by the divine precepts of the goſpel, wars 
would then in a great mais ceaſe in the Chriſ- 


I; 


&c. 
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It will not be improper here to take notice, 
that our gracious Sovereign, as an evident proof 
of his deſire to advance peace, religion, and 


the true intereſt of his people, has been pleaſ- 
ed to aſſure us in ſeveral ſpeeches from the 


Throne, „That it has always been his fix- 


* ed purpoſe to preſerve the general ay ee ; 
„ that it would have been a great fſatisfaction 
* to him, if all other powers in Europe had been 
© 2s careful as he had been to avoid taking any 
e fteps that might endanger it that He ſhould 
& continue his endeavours to appeaſe, if poſ- 
« ſible, the troubles which prevailed at that 
« time in ſome parts of Europe — that the 
« fixed object of all his meaſures were to pre- 


4 ſerve peace, and at the ſame time to aſſert 
and maintain the dignity of his crown, and 


« the juſt rights and intereſts of his people , 


Give me leave here to take notice of an ad- 
dreſs by ' a large body of the Clergy offered to 
his Majeſty not long ago — wherein they take 
notice of the many proofs that his Majeſty has 
given of his true paternal care and tenderneſs 
for his Subjects. But as miniſters of the goſ- 
% pel of peace, (they more particulary obſerve) 
« we hold ourſelves more eſpecially bound to 
«*« expreſs our fincereſt thanks to your Majeſty 
* for your unwearied endeavours during a long 
«* courſe of years to prevent the needleſs effuſion 
« of Chriſtian blood, and to eſtabliſh peace and 
„ tranquility in every part of Europe; a con- 
duct no leſs conſonant to the maxims of ſound 


policy, than to the dictates of humanity, and 


the 


* See His Majeſty's. Speeches to both Houſes for ſome 
Years laſt paſt. 4X ET aivt3 oh gd 
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the benevolent temper of our moſt holy re- 
4 155 jon 4.“ 
ave already taken notice of his Majeſty's 8 

Th gracious declarations, wherein he tells us, 

« How anxious he had been to prevent, if it 

% had been poſſible, the effuſion of the blood 

of his ſublets, and the calamities which are 

“ inſeparable from a ſtate of war,” &c. | 
And it muſt be alſo looked upon as a pub- 

lic bleſſing, when thoſe, who are placed in power 

and authority under him are deſirous of ſecur- 

ing peace, when they can do it conſiſtently with 

honour, and the freedom, and eſtabliſhed rights 

of their country. 

And when at any time it may ſeem neceſſary 
to engage in battle in defence of what is looked 
upon the rights belonging to our civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, it muſt then be remembered, That 
* bravery and compaſſion are aſſociate virtues,” 
(as has been lately juſtly obſerved in ſome of 
our public debates) and that this diſpoſition 
of mind ſhould ever diſcrminate the correc- 
tion of the ſtate from the impetuous impulſe 

of paſſion and reven 
Peace is ſo great a b We in itſelf, that, as 
an eminent writer of old obſerves, Moſt per- 
ſons or nations deſire it, when they wage war 5 
„ one with another; or the intention of war is 7 
to ſecure an honourable peace. And when ==. 
this is happily eſtabliſhed, religion will afford 1 
the beſt means of making it firm and laſting, 3 
or clernings Iron all our. tac Ib 
lit! ne 


oY Ste ch b 6. ieArchibiſhop; Biſhops, and Clergy * 
i the 3 ” Canterbury, to his Majeſty, Zan. 25, 1774- 3 
Et ipſi, bella vo unt ad glorioſum pacem bellin- 


capie ere paris intentione geruntur et r & e. 
"View Ave. de Civit. Dei Lib. xix. cap. 12. | 
{ Pfalm cxlvii. 14. 
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The time of peace, we may juſt -obſerve, is 
alſo a proper ſeaſon for making the greater im- 


ptovement or progreſs in the knowledge and 


practiſe of religion. When our Saviour appear- 
ed on earth to preach ſalvation to mankind, 
there was peace in all'known-parts of the world, 
(at that time under the power of the Roman 
emperor Auguſtus) *. It was thus ordained, 
we may ſuppoſe, by divine providence, that by 
this means perſons might be more at liberty, or 
better diſpoſed for attending to the glad tidings 
of ſalvation, and receiving the knowledge of the 


truth . We may juſt obſerve, that the wars 


we are engaged in with the Weſtern world puts 


a ſtop in a great meaſure to the promoting Chriſ- 


tian knowledge, and the work of een = 
the Indians; nay perhaps prejudices them muc 
againſt us, and that religion we profeſs. 


How very deſirous ſhould we alſo be of peace 


out of a political view, or upon account of the 


immenſe public debt the nation is burdened 
with ; brought on by our former wars? As a 

trading nation alſo war ſhould be avoided as 
much as poſſible, not only by us at home, but 


by our Coloniſts in America, ho from their want 


of people are under a neceſſity of purchaſing, at 


much expence, great numbers yearly from diſ- 


tant parts of the world; and they muſt now be 


the more diſtreſſed upon this account by the 


multitudes that are engaged in War. And -we 
might employ at home greater numbers than we 
can well find, in cultivating and improving the 
vaſt quantity of waſte, and un profitable land 
to be met with in all parts of the kingdorn, 


* Suzr, de Vita Aucbsr. Cap. 22, Luke ii. 1. Ozice + 
contra Cz 1s, Lib, ii. p. 79. | | 


| + Heb, x. 26. 
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tion, as has been juſt obſerved. 
Plutarch in his life of Numa informs us, that 
the temple of Janus was ſhut up for. the ſpace 
of forty three years ; during which time an un- 
interrupted peace prevailed in every quarter of 
his dominions ; and that this prince brought the 
people to apply themſelves diligently to agricul- 
ture; - for the improvement of which, public 
encouragements were given; as this occupation 


tended to implant a love of peace as well as to im- 


prove and enrich the ſtate, and formed the man- 


ners of the people to ſimplicity, or a plain ho- 
neſt way of life. But it is obſerved, that there 


ſtill remained courage and bravery enough to 


defend their right and property againſt a pub- 


lic enemy. 


And the greateſt heroes in old Rome, (thoſe 
conquerors of the world) returned, we find, to 
their own farms, and the employment of agri- 


culture, when they were not wanted in the field 


of battle. 
How great a bleſſing to this nation would a 


term of peace be as laſting as that juſt men- 
tioned in the reign of Numa, if it was made 
a proper uſe of in removing that heavy burden 
of: taxes it now labours under? But a peace of 
this continuance is a piece of happineſs not to 


be expected, I am afraid, even in Chriſtian ſtates 
and kingdoms ; when we conſider what great 
numbers. there are, who ſeem to be governed by 


ſelf-intereſt, ambition, and other motives quite 
inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian character. 
We read, that one cauſe of the great public 
bleſſings which the people enjoyed in the reign 
of Solomon, was, That he had peac 


ä Fes 


e on all 
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% 


fides round him; and that Judah and Iſrael were 


many as the ſand. which is by the ſea in multi- 
tude. Peace was the occaſion of a very great 
increaſe in the number of the people; hereby 
they had nothing to take them off in making 
great improvements in the cultivation of the 
earth ; which afforded that prodigious plenty we 
have there an account of ; and though the peo- 
ple were ſo very numerous, yet we read of their 
<« eating and drinking, and making merry,” 
or rejoicing in the plenty of good things they 
poſſeſſed *®. And it has been juſtly obſerved by 
ſome writers, that Solomon amongſt the Jews, 
and Numa amongſt the Heathens, have acquir- 
ed a more laſting name than thoſe who by force 
of arms have endeavoured to raiſe themſelves, as 
they thought, to the greateſt pitch of glory. 
How much muſt it eclipſe this kind of glory, 
when we conſider that 1t 1s founded on the de- 
ſtruction of ſo many myriads of the human ſpe- 
cies. 


Let us now proceed to conſider more particu- 
larly the advantage or neceſſity of religion in 
order to preſerve civil liberty, and advance the 
good and happineſs of ſociety; or ſecure the 
very being of our Conſtitution, which it is ſo 
much our intereſt to do. | 

A due regard to the precepts of that holy re- 
ligion, which we as Chriſtians profeſs, muſt have 
a good influence on the minds of thoſe in au- 
thority ; as well as of thoſe who are, to obey. 
Power is chiefly deſired by the former, as it gives 
them an opportunity the better to diſplay their 
good will towards mankind ; or make it evi- 
dent from their actions, that they are true patriots, 


| | or 
See 1 Kings iv. 20, &c. 
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ſwayed by paſſion, humour, party, or ſelf- in- 
tereſt, but will have more enlarged and noble 
views; 9 chiefly to the public good of 
ſociety. They will be ready and deſirous to re- 
dreſs all grievances, and give due ſatisfaction 
to the people concerning imaginary ones; tak- 
ing care that all complaints be determined ac- 
cording to the clear declarations of the laws ; 


and when this is the caſe, Liberty can never be 


in danger, influenced by the divine precepts 


of the Goſpel, they are ready as they have 


portumity to do good unto all men; to follow that 


which is al Juſt ; and promote the peace 
of the city, or welfare of the people whereunto 
they belong. Upon this account king Solo- 
mon obſerves, © The deſign of the righteous is 


« only d; and by the bleſſing of the up- 


<« right the city is exalted:ꝰ —and again, When 
<«< the righteous are in authority, the people re- 
« joice .“ There will be then no complaining 
in their ſtreets, but every man will fit under his 
own vine, -and under his own fig-tree, and none 
ſhall make them afraid, as the prophet expreſses 
it |; or they will enjoy with comfort the pri- 
vileges and bleſſings which providence, and the 


laws of their country, defigned for them. They 


are under no fear of any kind of oppreſſion, 
or of labouring under unneceſſary burdens, as 
nothing more will be required of them than whar 
is requiſite to anſwer the real exigencies of the 
ſtate, or ſupport its true intereſt, Economy 
will be encouraged, or a prudent: management 
of things relating to the public good ; which 
care is equally neceſſary for the promoting the 

| welfare 


Gal vi. 10. Jer. xxix. 7. ch. vil 4. Deut. xvi. 20. 
+ Prov. xi. 11, $3. chap. xxix. 11. | Micah iv. 4, 5 
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welfare of a nation, as for that of a private fa- 
mily. 

7: the perſons, who are influenced by reli- 
gious wiſdom, are the beſt and indeed the only 
true defenders of the civil rights and liberties of 
the people; ſo will they alſo on the other hand 
be no leſs defirous or careful to guard againſt, 
and diſcourage as much as may be, all public 
licentiouſneſs, or the abuſe of Liberty and con- 
tempt of lawful authority; which things are 
equally dangerous to the true happineſs and 
peace of a nation, as oppreſſion, or abuſe of 

wer is. 

A due obſervance alfo of the precepts of the 

goſpel will be the beſt means of promoting 

public peace and order, as it inſtructs the peo- 

ple in the proper nature and bounds of that ſub- 
jection, which they are to Pay to the - higher 
powers (as the apoſtle expreſſes it) or to thoſe 
who are appointed to rule over them. The 

Chriſtian religion teaches them to look upon 

civil government as the ordinance of God; or 

as an inſtitution agreeable to his divine will; 
and that they muſt therefore be ſubject, or pay 
due obedience to the laws of their Country, or 
the ordinance of man, as St Peter calls it “, not 
upon account of wrath (or fear of puniſhment) 
but for conſcience ſake, or the Lord's ſake (as the 
ſame Apoſtle directs us) that is, out of an in- 
ward · ſenſe of duty and willing obedience to the 
commands of God. And it was to remove ſome 
wrong notions that then prevailed among the 

Jews concerning the nature of ſubjection, that 

in the ſame place he tells the new converts, not 

to uſe the Liberty that belonged to them as a 


Cloak 


® 1 Pet, ii. 13. 
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cloak of maliciouſneſs, (or as a cover to evil and 
ſeditious practiſes and deſigns) but to behave 
themſelves, as the ſervants of God. | 
Upon this account Chriſtians are to conſider 
true Liberty, not as conſiſting in a right to 
fay and do what they pleaſe ; but in the peace- 
able enjoyment of all thoſe privileges or rights 
given by the laws; and they will be deſirous to 
be obedient, and yet free—and look upon hu- 
man laws, when judiciouſly framed, and impar- 
tially executed as the proper foundation of civil 
Liberty; which bleſſing indeed cannot be of 
long continuance in any nation, without the ſup- 
port of virtue and true religion; and when theſe 
prevail and flouriſh, we have then good reaſon 
to expect that juſtice and wiſdom will prevail 
in all its public councils, that the people. will 
enjoy peace and freedom, and their Sove- 
reign honour and pleaſure in reigning over them. 
Thus both private duty, and public intereſt di- 
rects perſons to promote, as much as lieth in 
their power, the cauſe of religion ; and we can- 
not ſay enough in its behalf. 3 
Chriſtianity alſo (we may juſt obſerve) in a 
particular manner tends to advance and ſecure 
religious, as well as civil Liberty; ſo that in the 
nation, where it is truly profeſſed and prac- 
ticed, the people may properly be ſaid to be free 
indeed *,—Periecution upon account of religion 
is ſo far from being agreeable to the doctrine 
of the goſpel], or a part of genuine Chriſtianity, 
that 1t 1s one of the moſt dangerous corruptions 
of it.— We find, that when 44. of our Lord's 
diſciples ſeemed to be deſirous, that they might 
be permitted to command fire to come 2 
"I from 


* Iſaiah viii, 36. 
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from heaven to conſume thoſe perſons, who 
rejected the Goſpel, or would not receive Chtiſt 
as their Saviour; even in this cafe He turned 
and rebuked; or ſeverely reprimanded them, 
faying—** Ye know not what manner of ſpirit 
« ye are of; for the Son of Man is not comme 
« to deſtroy mens lives but to fave them “.“ 
Hence we fully learn that perſecution is riot 
that kind of wiſdom which deſcendeth from 
above, or hath the approbation of heayen, but 
is earthy, ſenſual, deviliþ (to make uſe of the 
words of the Apoſtle) $; entirely ſitè to 
the benevolent genius, or ſpirit of the Goſs 
z which teaches us love, peace, lorig-ſuſfers 
„ evntleneſs, compaſſion, mercy, and good 
will towards mankind. And the only comput- 
Fon allowable in matters of conſcience and reli- 
gion is the uſe of earneſt perſuaſion, and forces 
able arguments. — The church of Rome has 
« ſome colour for her perſecution and cruelty, 
« ſince ſhe pretends to infallibility; but theſe 
practices are abſurdly unteaſdnable among 
< thoſe who own that they may be miſtaken 
« themſelves +” 
But to-return to what we were ſaying about 
the general good effects of virtue and _ 
When perſons in power and authority are 
good as well as great, the affairs of the public 
can ſcarce go much amils, and this is the 
which every one who wiſhes well to the 
ſperity of his Country ſhould endeavour to 
ſtrengthen, and have in that high eſteem which 
is due to them, in order to encourage others to 
faule their example. Teen Romans wre 


15 5 find 


Luke ix 54, Kc. F$F Sits 8. 


F Coacluſion of Biſhop. nervt ey of lis on 
Time, Page 637. | 
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find wiſely deſigned that the way to the temple 
of honour ſhould lie through the temple of virtue. 
We find, that even after the Roman Common- 
wealth became corrupt and degenerate, yet when 
danger threatned the city, it was thought neceſ- 
ſary to promote perſons of virtue and integrity 
to poſts of the greateſt honour and power. Thus 


for, inſtance in the competition between Cicero 
and Cataline for the conſulſhip; the Nobles, 


knowing the vicious character of the latter, al- 
moſt unanimouſly made choice of the former; 
though through envy at other times they had in 


general been deſirous to depreſs him. 


- But they were now ſenſible, that in the arrat 
danger that threatned the Republic, a perſon of 
his virtue and valuable qualifications was the 
propereſt of all others to preſerve it—and one 
of their own hiſtorians obſerves, ++ That in caſes 
of danger, pride and envy naturally ſubſide 
and yield the poſt to honour and virtue *.“ 

If from what has been obſerved, it then ap- 
pears, that the beſt, or indeed the only true ſu 
port of Liberty is religion; they therefore who 
neglect or deſpiſe the latter, can never be look- 
ed upon as true friends to the former, however 


zealous they may appear in its behalf; they may 


be actuated by the deſire of popular applauſe— 
-by perſonal or party reſentments—by an impa- 


.tience of any reſtraint—an uneaſineſs in ſeeing 
others inveſted with more power and authority 
than themſelves; or the like motives. 

Perſons may harangue with ſome ſeemi 
warmth on the corruption of the times they live 
in, and find fault with 8 meaſures, and yet 


„ 


Sed ubi periculum advenit, invidia et ſuperbia poſt 


ſuere- + SALLustz—Sce Dr MidpiIzrox's Life of Cicero, 
Vol. I. Page 143+ 
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be no true patriots; in order to become really 
ſo, or ſuch as may at all times be relied upon, 
they muſt have an inward ſenſe of duty, virtu- 
ous principles implanted in their minds, a full 
perſuaſion that they are to give an account at a 

at tribunal hereafter of their deſigns and ac- 
tions in this life; or in ſhort; give me leave to 
ſay, they muſt be good Chriſtians, and they who 
walk in truth, and uprightneſs with their God, 
muſt always think it their duty to act with juſ- 
tice and integrity in what relates to man, and 
ſtudy alſo to promote the public intereſt and 
lappinch 6r-JRany. 200112 1507 19 hg art watts 
+ Thoſe perſons then who are moſt influenced 
by the prineiples of religion, will prove the beſt 
ſupporters of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, or patriots that may be relied on —they will 
make it their endeavour to“ exterminate cor- 
eruption, or prevent any plan from being form- 
<« ed that may ſubvert the Conſtitution — have 
the trueſt concern for the freedom, peace and 
« welfare of the Britiſh empire,“ &c. For ef- 
fecting this, amongſt other things, ſome perſons 
have entered into a particular aſſociation of late. 
Nov the beſt means any perſons can take for 
advancing the public peace and happineſs of the 
nation is to give by example and precept all due 
encouragement to religion; ſo that it may pre- 
vail amongſt thoſe who are to bear rule, and 
thoſe” who are to obey—and then things could 
never go much amiſs, | 


Al arguments made uſe of in defence of Liber- 
ty, or zealous declarations in its behalf, will al- 
ways have the greater regard paid to them when 
they come from perſons of approved and reli- 

| IS 5 EP TORT 
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gious characters ; they only can be properly look- 
ed upon as influenced by generous principles, 
laudable defigns, and a ſincere regard for the 
true benefit and happineſs of mankind ;- and it 
would be in a manner abſurd. to promiſe 
* others Liberty, whilſt they themſelves are ſer- 
« vants of corruption” as the apoſtle expreſſes. 
it“. | | 
An eminent old Heathen, whom we have men- 
tioned before, obſerves, that as none but a wiſe: 
and good man can be free himſelf; and that. as 
all wicked men are upon ſeveral accounts ſer- 
vants and ſlaves, they cannot therefore properly 
ſpeaking, be accounted patrons of civil Liberiy; 
or indeed be fitly qualified to have rule and: 
power over others T. And the royal Pfalmiſt 
declares, I will walk at Liberty, O Lord, for 
J ſeek thy precepts$.” K. 
It has been obſerved by ſome political writers 
in regard to Liberty, That no people were 
„ ever enſlaved but thoſe who deſerved: to be 
« ſa; or were become irreligious, luxurious, 
* and c t.. And others have declared, 
; «© That the ſureſt way to make perſons. ſlaves, 
or deprive them of their Liberty, is to de- 
bauch their manners, or encourage irreligion, 
and immorality.” This maxim is indeed of 
ſo infamous a nature, that we hope it is very 
rarely followed: . = F | | 
A ſenſible and impartial. writer, ſpeaking of 
We our own ſtate, obſerves, ** That we are the freeſt 
« nation in the world, and all profeſs to be fond 


« 196 , * 
i . ® 2 Pet. ii. 19. Nn 1 

1 . + Dictum eſt ab eruditiſſimis viris, nifi ſapientem Lite- 
* rum elle neminem, &c. Igitur omnes Improbi ſervi, Ec. 
Vid. Tul. oper. Paradox. v. Prora ze vita Cr. 

I Ffal. cxix. 45+ and 2 Pet. ii. 19. 
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on LIBERTY and PEACE: « 
« of Liberty. But alas! ſays he, how few of 
e us act as if we were reſolved to ſecure this 
e bleſſing? and that to corrupt the manners af 
the people, and yet tell them that they muſt 
< at all events be free, is an abſurdity which 
never prevailed more than at this time; but 
the name of Liberty will never preſerve us 
e when the eſſence of virtue is loſt,” &c. 
We find that when the old Romans became 
corrupt and vicious, they ſoon loſt their Liberty; 
and ſome who made ſpecious pretences of be- 
ing defenders of it, were at the ſame'time at- 
tempting to deſtroy it; as it is evident by the 
following remarkable inftance. When Czcero(that 
true patriot, .and zealous defender of the laws 
and liberties of his Country) was overpowered 
by a . ou faction, which ſeized his effects, 
plundered his houſes, and burnt them to the 
— 1 Clodius, one of the moſt vicious and 
icentious men in Rome, was the principal per- 
ſon concerned in this act of violence and injuſ- 
tice; Who was alſo himſelf endeavouring to 
overthrow the legal Conſtitution of his Country 
as faſt as he could, and bring the people into 
a ſtate of ſlavery; yet he, we find, erected at 
the ſame time a temple to the goddeſs Liberty on 
the very place where one of Cicero's houſes 
had ſtood. And what is farther remarkable, 
it appeared afterwards 12 enquiry, that the 
image of the goddeſs he had ſet up in the tem- 
ple, was the ſtatue of a noted Courtezan F. 
E 3 Hence 


See Mr Hanwar's Three Letters, &c. London, 1772, 
Page 74, 85, &c. 
$ See a more particular or full account of this affair 


in Dr Mipor.eton's Life of Cictro, Vol. I. p.25, &c. 
Vol. II. p. 18. See allo the Hiſtory of ToLLy prefixed to 


his Works, p. 29. Edit, Elzev. apud Hac ci 1661, 
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Ho Serious and Impartial Obſervations 
hb Hence we ſee, in confirmation of what has been 
ſaid, that perſons of vicious characters may 


ſometimes cover dangerous deſigns with ſpecious 
pretences of public good; and even privately 
make a jeſt of what other perſons look upon as 


ſacred. 
' Tully himſelf ſpeaking of this Temple of Li- 


berty calls it, we find, the Temple of Licenticuſ- 
„ 3 


As I am 8 about Civil Liberty, I will 
venture to offer a few general rules, which may 
perhaps be of ſome little uſe. | 

We may obſerve, that perſons by their violent 
and intemperate profeſſions in behalf of Liberty 
do hurt the cauſe they pretend to eſpouſe, or 
there may be enthuſiaſts in regard to civil as 
well as religious Liberty, who bring both into 
danger by the raſh methods they purſue. A 
late judicious writer, who had ſhewed himſelf 


to be a patron of true Liberty, obſerves, © That 


e the talking ſo much about Liberty hath 
„ made low people (more particularly) run 


« into licentiouſneſs and rudeneſs.” He takes 
notice, „that Plato ſpeaks of ſome cities, 


that may ſo thirſt after Liberty, as to be in- 


<: toxicated with it, when their orators are cor- 


4 rupt who draw it. And this indeed (as our 


« author obſerves) is pretty much the cafe 
« amoneſt ourſelves, and is certainly a circum- 
e ſtance from which no ſmall evils may be ap- 
* prehended, and it is therefore of great import. 
* ance do flop it as much an may be f. 
90> 
* Exxdificatum Templum Licentic, Tui, de Legibus, 
Lib. II. 
See Dr Exrx's (late Biſhop of St David's), Tracts of 


J{iritual and temporal Liberty, Vol. II. p. 283, Tract VI, 


* 
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- Tully informs us that the Athenian State was 
chiefly ruined by an immogerate or improper. uſe 
of Liberty or letting it run into /icentiouſneſs in 
their public debates “. | | | 
The ſpirit of Liberty, unleſs it be guarded by 
true Chriſtian moderation F and charity, will be 
apt to hurry perſpns on (by following the bent 
4 their paſſions) into /zcentiouſneſs ; and this it. 
does when it puts them at any time upon mak- 
ing uſe of ſatyrical or abuſive language. But 
all thoſe who are deſirous of taking the beſt 
means in their power to advance the public good, 
ought to conſider, that ſevere expreſſions and 
contemptucus words promote reſentment, rather 
than convifion in the minds of thoſe whoſe con- 
duct is called in queſtion ; tend to inflame our 
differences and diſputes, and quite prevent' the 
entering mutually upon any ſuch meaſures as 
may bring about peace and reconciliation, — 
Nay, if perſons are made ſenſible of ſome of 
their miſtakes, by the arguments of a violent 
adverſary, yet they may not perhaps be willing 
to own it; ſo that even good advice may be 
thrown away, or become uſeleſs by an improper 
way of conyeying it. ; 

And this kind of behaviour, or language we 
are here ſpeaking of, never had any good effect 
in private or public conteſts, whether they were 
of a civil, or religious nature. Strong argu- 
ments, conveyed in mild and decent terms, al- 
way prevail moſt in eſtabliſhing the truth; or 
carry the greateſt force with them. 1 
We read in ſcripture, that the waters of M 
ral were ſo bitter, that the people could not. 
4 < dtink. 

Hoc uno malo concidit, Libertate immoderata, licen- 


tia concionum, ORar. 24. pro L. FLacco, . 
$ Phil, iv. 5. | 
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1 drink them, but they were made ſweet and uſe- 

wt ful by means of caſting into them a tree, which 

10 the Lord ſhewed unto Moſes . Now we may 

10 | compare to thoſe waters not only ſome of our 

1198 debates, but alſo ſome of our modern writ- 3 
10 ings; in order to give them a more agreeable $N 
100 reliſn, and make them more uſeful, they want 1 
1 to be ſweetened, as it were, by throwing in a pro; 
| 100 | per quantity of thoſe valuable and neceſſary in- * 
0 — 222 namely, moderation, candor, and cha- 3 
0 A ſober and candid enquiry would be the M 
AR beſt way of diſcovering truth, and promoting 1 
10 general peace and agreement; and perſons would oy 
1 with more willingneſs hear of their faults, or * 
%% 15 errors, and fooner amend them; if their good 4 
1 actions, or intentions were fairly acknowledged; 

Willy (and they muſt be very bad indeed, if they have 


no juſt claim to this treatment.) - © 

a a And we may juſt take notice, that if thoſe in 

1 | | authority find that all their public proceedings 
0 | are cenſured without diſtinction by their oppo- 
nents ; this may perhaps make them more in- 

different in their endeavours to pleaſe, or they 

will diſregard what is alledged againſt them; 
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| looking upon it as nothing of courle to be found 
1 fault with. | OR On 
* | We may hope that there never will be want- 
—_ ing amongſt us worthy perſons, who, out of a 
1 


true regard to, or love of their Country, will 
be always ready to give notice in any time of 
real danger it ney be in, either from private or 
public enemies; ſtand in the gap, or breach, and 
uſe their beſt endeavours to ſtop the way againſt 
thoſe who would at any time oppreſs or enſlave 
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it. We may juſt obſerve indeed, chat if the 
people ſhould find that they are frequ 
alarmed with groundleſs reports of the loſs of Li- 
berty, or that things are much out of order, it 
may occaſion a remiſſneſs in times of real dan- 
ger; as the perſon in the fable, by wantonly 
calling the ſnepherds often to his aſſiſtance when 
there was no occaſion for it, could not at laſt 
perſuade. them to believe him, when the Wolf 
was actually ano, the Flock. This beha- 
viour, to make uſe of the Apoſtle's words, 1 
like the trumpets giving an uncertain ſound ; * 
when this is the caſe, who ſhall prepare himſelf 
to battle “. | 
Perſons who wiſh well to the peace and ſ. 
of their Country, when they have reaſon to thi 
that there is ſomething amiſs in the ma nt 
of public affairs; ſhould not carry their demands 
or requeſts too far; multiply grievances more 
than there is any real neceſſity for; interpret 
things of a rape" nature L ee ſenſe; 
or mptorily inſiſt upon hings; which 
e Hale probability of being . (if 
they do not relate to the eſſentials of govern- 
ment) leſt by this means nothing be done; as it 
may be ſuſpected that they have ſome other points 
in view beſides the public good. | 
The Roman hiſtorian gives us an account of 
ſome diſcontented Soldiers under one Flaccus, 
who aſked many things, not ſo much with a de- 
fire, or any hopes of having their requeſts grant- 
ed, as for a pretence, or excuſe. for ſedition; 
and that the granting ſeveral things had no other 
effect, but that of making them more earneſtly 


demand 
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demands things, which mw knew would be de- 


nied them . 


And here it may not be improper to take no- 
tice, that as Liberty is not ſafe under the patron- 
age of the vicious, and irreligious, ſo neither is 
it at any time to be committed to the care or 
protection of bigots and enthuſiaſts; as they 
will be inclined to ſanctify any means, even ſe- 
dition and rebellion, out of a pretended regard 
to their love of Liberty, religion, the good of 
their Country, and the like. Many inſtances 


we meet with in hiſtory of the miſchiefs done by / 


this dangerous kind of zeal we are ſpeaki 

A wiſe ſtateſman ſpeaking of popular . 
tents, obſerves, That there are ſome times 
« and ſeaſons when they prevail more than at 
< others, that when the fire of contention is 
« kindled, the misfortune often is, that both 
< ſides, or the different parties enflame it; that 
the cauſe of the public is often laid aſide, and 


nothing is purſued but the intereſt of the 
4 factions.” And he tells us, that he can- 


not leave this ſubject of popular diſcontents, 
without bewailing how much and how often 
our unfortunate Country has been infected 
« by them; and how they have ravaged and de- 
« faced the nobleſt NMand in the world +,” &c. 

We may juſt obſerve, that when party con- 
tentions at any time run high, or a kingdom is 
in danger of being brought to deſolation by be- 


ing 


* Poſtulabant, nil ut aſſequerentur, ſed cauſam ſeditioni; 


et FLaccys multa concedendo nil aliud effecerat, quam ut 


acrius expoſcerent quæ ſciebant negaturum, Tacir, Hiſt. 
Lib. IV. S. 19. 


+ See Sir WII. Teurtz's Miſcellanies, Part g. Eſſay 
the Firſt on popular diſcontents, 
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ing divided againſt /t/e/f, then is there great 


"occaſion for the aſſiſtance of prudent, wiſe, and 


werful mediators ; true, and diſintereſted lov- 
ers of their Country, who can examine things 
without prejudice and partiality, avoiding all 


extremes ; ſhewing their diſlike to oppreſſion. on 
one hand, and licentiouſneſs on the other. Per- 


ſons of this character or diſpoſition are highly 
to be eſteemed, or to be looked upon as pub- 


lic bleſſings to their Country; and when at any 


time it wants their more immediate aſſiſtance, 


they ſhould not let their talents lie idle. 


Even a wiſe Heathen of old obſerved, That 


all thoſe who gave their beſt aſſiſtance to help 


e and preſerve their Country would be bleſſed 


« for ever in heaven“. And again, as an en- 
couragement to true patriotiſm, and as a mark 


of his boundleſs humanity, he declares, That 
« perſons cannot by any means become more 
„ like ynto God, than by contributing as much 
« as they can to the ſafety and happineſs of 
„ mankind .“ 3 


This extraordinary paſſion, which the old Ro- 
mans entertained about promoting the good, the 
freedom, and proſperity of their Country; or the 
glory which they expected for heroic actions 


performed upon this account, ſeems to have ſuſ- 
pended in ſeveral of them the common feelings 


of nature; and made them regardleſs of the 


principles of ſelt-preſervation, as is evident from 


7 a 


Omnibus qui patriam conſervarint, adjuverint, certum 


. eſſe in cœlo definitum locum, ubi beati æ vo ſempiterno 
. fruantur. Vid. Torr. ſomn. ſcipionis, "<8; 


+ Homines enim ad Deos nulli re propius accedunt, quim 


alen hominibus dende C1oxx, Orat, pro Ligario. 


1 
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a variety of accounts of this nature to be met 
with in their hiſtory 5. » , 


It will not be improper to take notice in ge- 
neral—that in a well regulated ſtate a tumultu- 
ons rabble, or what we call a mob, ſhould never 
be encouraged by any party in order to carry 
any point they have at heart; or bring about a 

reformation of any thing that may be thought 
amiſs; as this may be attended with very dan- 
gerous conſequences, and is a practice quite 
contrary to the laws of God and man, ſubver- 
five of all true Liberty and order, and of- 
ten leading to rebellion. Amongſt ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies there are generally great numbers 
both of ignorant and wicked perſons, who will 
therefore be inclined to run into all kind of li- 
centiouſneſs, rather than promote the good of 
the public, or remove grievances; whatever 
their eee may be, we can expect no advan- 
tage from their aſſiſtance. From the account 
we have of the Jewiſh mob at Theffalonica, we 
find it conſiſted chiefly of lewd fellows of the 
baſer ſort, who ſet all the city in an uproar, and 
violently affaulted the houſes of ſome ov 8 
they were diſpleaſed with ; and in another place 
we read, that the military power was found ne- 
ceſſary for quelling ſome popular tumults or 
putting a ſtop to the violence of the multitude “. 
As to the lower rank of people (of which our 
mobs generally conſiſt) we find that many of them 
are apt to rejoice in time of any public national 
contentions, hoping that by ſome means-or other 
they ſhall be gainers thereby, A levelling prin- 
Las - 5 ciple 
5 Vid. Var. Max, Lib. V. cap. 6. de pietate ergo patri- 
am, ibid. cap. 8. | ad 
dee AR xvii, 5, &c. and xxi, 32, and xxiii. 7, &c. 
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ciple generally prevails amongſt them, when 
they have an opportunity or power of ſhewing 
it. 


It requires then the aſſiſtance of wiſe and good 
men to put a ſtop, by the moſt prudent means, 
to thoſe kind of diſorders we are ſpeaking of, 
when they firſt appear; a tumultuous rabble may 
be compared to the Hydra or many headed mon- 
ſter mentioned in the ancient. heathen fables — 
The royal Pſalmiſt claſſes this violence, or mad- 
eſs of the people, with the raging of the ſea, and 
noiſe of the waves, which were to be put a 
ſtop to by ſome divine potper. 
A ER violent tempeſts arife in the civil 
Rate, it is indeed the buſineſs and wiſdom of 
thoſe in authority to enquire into the occaſion 

of them ; and uſe their beſt endeavours to cor- 
rect and amend any thing that appears to be 
amiſs z or remove all reaſonable grounds of pub- 
lic complaints. * 
In a land of Liberty every man may with good 
reaſon expect to fit under his own vine, and 
under his fig- tree, and that none ſhould make 
him afraid; or, as we commonly expreſs it, that 
every man's houſe ſhould be his caſtle; where, under 
the protection of the laws, he is to live in quiet- 
neſs and ſecurity. But how often do we find of 
late, that perſons have been deprived of this 
ru: privilege ; or at leaſt put in great fears 
y riots and tumults ? and what ſhocking ac- 
counts have we of this nature frequently from 
a neighbouring kingdom . ; 
It 


| g . Pſalm lxv. 7. 
_ + Viz. Ireland - committed by thoſe wicked and barbs - 
rous rioters called the White Boys, & c. | 
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the voice of God, © 
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It may not be improper in the next place 
to take notice, that there are ſome perſons 
who would be looked upon as great friends to 
Liberty, that ſeem to judge of the ſtate of a 
nation by what they call the voice of ihe People: 
looking upon this as the voice of God“; and 
profeſſing that they are willing to ſubmit their 
own private opinions to it, or obey this voice. 
But if this be their real perſuaſion, or that they 
are willing to follow this direction implicitly, 
or without due examination, they will be very 
liable to fall into dangerous miſtakes, or a poli- 
tical kind of enthuſiaſm, which may be the occa- 
ſion of much public confuſion and diſorder 
as was the caſe formerly in this nation, when 
this was adopted as a favourite maxim, and was 
abuſed to wrong or evil purpoſe. 
But if perſons think that the voice of the peo. 
ple is a proper rule to act by, yet they ought to 
be particularly careful to know' what the real 
voice of the people is; as it does not conſiſt in 
the ſhouts or acclamations of a multitude of 
people ſuddenly brought together upon any 
particular occaſion, Their voice is not to be 
relied on for the finding out the truth; it is 
alſo very variable, as 3 of this clafs often 
change their mind; ſo that they may be com- 
pared in one ſenſe to a pendulum, which ſoon 
twings from one extreme to another, or to the 
weather cock prepared to turn with every pre- 
vailing blaft of wind, let it come from what 
quarter of the heavens it will. So that the 
acclamations of a multitude (to what party ſo- 
ever it may belong) are generally rather to be 
conſidered as the, madneſs of the people, than as 


By 
According to that maxim vox populi, vox Dei. 
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By what has been ſaid here it is by no means 
intended that no regard is to be paid to the gene- 
ral voice of the people; it would be very wrong 
not to pay a proper attention to it. 

But if the voice, or general ſenſe, of the people 
is to be regarded, (as it certainly ought to be) 
it may be aſked, How are we to come to the true 
knowledge of it? perhaps the ſureſt way of 
finding out what is the general voice of the peo- 
ple is from their repreſentatives in Parliament; 
they are, or at leaſt ought to be the beſt acquaint- 
ed with the ſentiments, or opinions of their re- 
ſpective conſtituents, who are, in one ſenſe, pro- 
perly to be looked upon as the people, or the 
more conſiderable or reſpectable part of tha 
large body. I LE | 

And when the people intruſted by the laws 
to ſend repreſentatives to that great aſſembly, de- 
ed to promote and eſtabliſh the public peace 
and welfare of the nation, and preſerve their 
rights and liberties; when they, I ſay, make 
choice of worthy and religious perſons for this 
purpoſe, or are careful to provide out of all 
the people, wiſe and able men, men of truth 
„ and underſtanding, known amongſt them, 
and ſuch as fear God ®;” according to the 
directions given in ſcripture, where mention is 
made of perſons fit to be truſted with power 
and public authority; by this care they will 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from that multitude or 
rank of people we have been ſpeaking about; 
and their voice, may, upon this account, in one 
{ſenſe properly be ſaid to be the voice of God, 
or what he approves of. And the perſons they 
make choice of (as we may reaſonably expect) 
will be always ready to liſten to their com- 


plaints, 
* Exod, xviii,21. Deut. i. 13. 
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plaints, plead their cauſe, and endeavour to re- 
dreſs, or remove in a legal manner any real griev- 


ances they may at any time labour under and 


they certainly will be the beſt judges to diſco- 
ver hen the Liberties of the people are in dan- 

t; and the propereſt perſons to ſecure them; 

o that aecording to the obſervation of king 
. «© When the righteous are in autho- 
<< rity, the people will rejoice“ they will be 
<< to them the miniſter of God for good *.” When 
this is the caſe nothing can go much amiſs ; the 


people ſhould then, 1 ſay, uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to find out ſuch kind of worthy 


repre- 
ſentatives—ſo may we hope, that our — 4 
God would be eee when we our pres 


<« That all things may be ſo ordered and xs 
<« led by their endeavours, upon the beſt and 


<< ſureſt foundations, that peace and happineſs, 


<« truth, and juſtice, religion, and piety, * 
— be eſtabliſhed amongſt ug. 4 


As civil Liberty depends fo sen upon. the 
choice, which the people make of their repreſenra- 
tives in Parliament, who are thereby inveſted 
with extraordinary power and authority, or be- 
come a part of the Legiſlature of the Britiſn em- 
pire— this is a ſubject, which it may not be im- 


proper in a treatiſe about Liberty to dwell a lit- 


tle longer upon nor will it be amiſs briefly to 


point: out ſome great abuſes in this affair. As 


obſervations of this kind may be of ſome forure 
advantage. | 


It greatly concerns the e I ſay to en- 


quire into the true chat thoſe whom they 


they 
§ Prayer for the mien Count dr Pallene. 
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be perſons not only of large fortune (which 
Will help to make them the more independent) 
but ſuch alſo as are likely to be influenced by the 
principles of true religion — and we may hope 
that upon enquiry there are ſufficient numbers 
to be met with, thus properly qualified for this 
important office, who would not refuſe to ſerve 
their Country. 

We need not go about to prove how highly 
improper it muſt be to chooſe perſons to be law- 
makers, who have little regard themſelves to 
human or divine laws. By the laws of Solon, 
we find, That men of debauched morals were 
© not even ſuffered to ſpeak in their public aſ- 
&« ſemblies +.” And we may juſt obſerve alſo, 
that perſons may abound in eloquence, and yet be 
very defective of true wiſdom, or in prudence 
and honeſty ; and upon that account not proper 
to be repreſentatives of the people F. 

The people by giving their voice for perſons 
of virtue and integrity to repreſent them, will not 
only thereby take the beſt means in their power 
to advance the public good, or the peace and 
happineſs of the nation; but they will alſo, as 
we may Juſt take notice, give much pleaſure 
to our gracious Sovereign, who is the father of 
his people, arid tejoices in their welfare and pro- 
ſperity (as we have obſerved before) and it muſt 
Indeed be highly offenſive to a prince who is him- 
ſelf eminent tor his love of yirtue and zeal far 
promoting the true intereſt of his people, if 
they themſelves make choice of ſuch repreſenta- 
tives as have little regard for religion and the 
public good. N 


13. the Life of SoLon by Droatxes Lat RATIUs. 
Sat tust deſcribes the noted Car ALIN E as having Sa- 


tis eloquentiæ, ſapientiæ parum, Vid, Hacx11 edit. p. 8, 
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I will here beg leave briefly to mention a few 
| obſervations, I took. the liberty of offering to 
| | the public at the laſt general ele&tion—in hopes 
190 that they might be of ſome little uſe in promot- 
(lk ing the public good, and help to put a ſtop to 
04 pariy differences and diſtinctions.—lI took no- 
ih; | rice, in the firſt place, how very neceſſary it was 
| that the electors throughout the kingdom ſhould 
| freely make choice of the moſt worthy perſons 
| they could meet with for the important truſt of 
| being their Repreſentatives in Parliament, who 
were to have the chief hand in forming our laws, 
and preſerving our rights and liberties; and that 
| as the lower claſs of Ele#ors generally agree to 
the choice or nomination made by thoſe of ſu- 
perior rank and fortune; they ſhould be there- 
fore particularly careful to point out, or pro- 
vide out of all the people, ſuch perſons as are 
moſt proper to ſerve their Country. 1 
I obſerved that amongſt a number of wiſe and 
religious perſons aſſembled together in Parlia- 
-ment to conſult and determine about the affairs 
of the nation, there is great reaſon to hope that 
there would be no violent diſputes, or fierce op- 
poſition, and laſting differences in opinion; but 
that after ſome friendly debates they would agree 
in ſettling things upon the beſt and ſureſt foun- 
dations ; ſo that all due honour and obedience 
ſhould- be paid to the king, and his people be 
ſecured in their legal rights and liberties. _ 
That as our party names and diſtinctions had 
their riſe formerly, when the nation was in an un- 
ſettled ſtate; but as all parties are now agreed in 
their /ovalty to our moſt gracious Sovereign placed 
upon the throne of theſe kingdoms, and have 
alſo an equal regard to our laws and liberties, 
the caſe at preſent is much altered; or the cauſes 


ef 
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of our former differences are in a great meaſure 
removed. We ought therefore all of us joint) 
to ſeek the welfare of the community or king- 
dom to which we belong ; ſtudy to dwell toge- 
ther in unity; avoid unneceſſary queſtions, or all 
violent diſputes in defence of any particular party; 
as: there ſeems to be no real foundation for them; 
but they rather appear to be founded on preju- 
dice, ignorance, ſelf-intereſt, or the like mo- 
tives . Upon this account, I ventured to de- 
clare, „That a truly wiſe and good man could 
« not (properly e be of a wrong party; 
my meaning is, that ſuch a one, ſuppoſing him 
to be choſen a repreſentative for the people in Par- 
liament will be always diſpoſed to advance be 
real good of his Country; and preſerve our con- 
ſtitution in its true ſtate, If it be objected to 
what has been ſaid, <* That it is neceſſary to en- 
« quire into his political, as well as his rel{gious 
0 hone! er ; ſeeing Papiſts, or republitans may 
«© be religious good men, and yet enemies to our 
« Conſtitution ; and by no means proper to be 
<« truſted with power or authority in the ſtate :” 
To ſuch like remarks, I would anſwer, that I 
am ſpeaking of thoſe who are under ſtrict en- 
gagements to defend or preſerve our prefent 
Conſtitution, laws, and liberties; and have 
taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to his 
preſent Majeſty. If then they fail in any of the 
plain parts of their duty, go contrary to the ſo- 
lemn obligations they are under, or are biaſſed 
by 8 to any particular perſons or party, 
by ſelf-intereſt, and the like; they then ceaſe 


The parties in King WIrI IAV. and Queen Any's 


| _ 8 
differed in ſome eſſential points, viz. that of allegiance, (See 
Biſhop BurxerT's Hiſtory of his own times, Vol, II.) which 
is not the caſe now, 
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to be amongſt the number of the wiſe and vir- 
tuous whom I am here recommending. _ 

In regard to parties, 'an eminent writer tells 
us, That one chief deſign of his hiſtory was 
<<, to give fuch a diſcovery of the exceſſes and 
« follies of parties, as to make the next age 
<< auer, by what he ſhould tell them of the laſt*.”? 

Give me leave now juſt to mention how highly 
blameable many of the people are in this affair 
of elections, and how little regard they have about 
ſecuring their civi# liberties, or the public good of 
their Country; we need not be at much pains 
in ſhewing ; (as I obſerved) in the paper before 
referred to, how highly unreaſonable it is, that 
perſons in order to choſen guardians of our 
liberties, or preſervers of our rights, ſhould fre- 
quently be put to an immenſe expence in obtain- 
ing this power z or that for ſecuring the property 
aß others, they ſhould often waſte or impair their 
own. Another great misfortune which attends. 
this practice is, that a great of the money 
expended this way is ſo far from being of any 


real benefit to the community, that it is gene- 
rally the occaſion of much idleneſs, exceſs, irre- 


gularity, and impiety, and directly oppoſes ſome 
of the-petitions which we offer up for the High 


court of Parliament. 


And they who are deſirous of putting their 
repreſentatives to all the. expence they can, or 
are quite careleſs about the characters of thoſe 


they make choice of, are ſcarce indeed fit to be 


truſted with the privileges they enjoy; and if 
the affairs of the public be at any time eonducted 


not ſo well as they could wiſb, they cannot with 
much reaſon find fault; nor with any great pro- 


priety give their repreſentatives i»ftrufions for 


*® See Biſho Buxxer's concluſion of the Hiſtory of his 
own time, p. 633, | 
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their behaviour in the houſe. As to thoſe ho take 
money, or bribes for their votes, they ſhould, 
by way of puniſhment at leaſt, never be per- 
mitted to vote again upon ſuch public occaſions. 
Beſides, the guilt of perjury often occaſioned 
by bribery, is a very crying fin, and if it ſhould 
prevail is enough to make the affairs of the na- 
tion go wrong, or bring down ſome public judg- 
ments upon it. * 

And as to thoſe who have purchaſed the votes 
of the people at a very high rate, or have been 
at an extravagant expence in getting a ſeat in 
the houſe of parliament; could it be any great 
wonder if ſome of them ſhould be tempted to ſell, 
or give up the liberties of their country, which 
they are intruſted with (if it can be ſuppoſed that 
at any time there ſhould be an opportunity of 
doing it) or comply with any meaſures propoſed 
in order to reimburſe themſelves again h 
might, I ſay, be induced to act in this mann 
if they had no more honour, or honeſty, than 
ſeveral of their mercenary Conſtituents. f 


I will here (with due ſubmiſſion to perſons of 
better judgment) take the opportunity of men- 
tioning an alteration which might (without any 
injuſtice) be made in our public elections; and 
which would prevent a great deal of confuſion, 
diſorder, and unneceſſary expence,—I mean re- 
ducing the number of the electors. : 

In the reign of King Henry the Sixth, an act 
of Parliament was paſſed, wherein no perſons 
ſhould have votes for members of parliament, 
but thoſe who were poſſeſſed of a freehold” eſtate 
of forty ſhillings a year. This was a ſum at that 
time (or about three hundred years ago) of con- 
fiderable value in regard to what it now is, ow- 
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ing to the much greater plenty of money, or its 
increaſe ſince that time. A perſon who had then 
an eſtate of forty ſhillings a year was reckoned 
a ſubſtantial freebolder, or might live on his own 
freehold in a ſtate of independence. It might 
perhaps be as valuable at that time as thirty 
pounds a year, or more, now is *. _ 
But a perſon who has at preſent only an eſ- 
tate of forty ſhillings a year, is in a poor or low 
condition; and cannot afford to looſe a day from 
his common employment to give his yote at a 
public election, or be at any expence upon this 
account—nay, he generally complains very much 
if he is not paid, or receives ſome recompenſe 
for his trouble—and imagines that he does a par- 
ticular piece of ſervice to the gentleman he give 
his vote for—and that he has therefore a kinc 
of right to put him to all the expence he gan; 
1magining alſo that he muſt have ſome conſi- 
derable advantage by the office he is elęcted to, 
or elſe he would never be at ſo much trouble, 
or ſpend ſuch large ſums in attaining it. Not 


conſidering that the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, by beſtowing a great part of their time in 


the ſervice of their country, and putting them 
{clves to much expence by their due attendance 


in parliament, lay their conſtituents under great 


obligations to them. So that upon this account 


bute 
„ See Biſhop Fir ETwoop's Chronicon preciofum, or an ac- 
count of the value of Money and price of Corn for 600 
vears laſt paſt. Lord LIXTIETOx's hiſtory of King HERNAV 


11. Vol. I. p. 401. oct. edit. where he treats of the propor- 
tion which the value of Silver bore in ancient times to the 


common value of it at preſent—and alſo Vol. III. p. 88.— 


and particularly Mr Younc's political Arithmetic, 1774. Ap- 
pendix No xi. Where he makes remarks upon what theſe 


two writers had ſaid. 
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bute to the expences of their repreſentatives, as 
was the cuſtom in former days. And indeed how 
very ſtrange would it appear in any other caſe, 
if I ſhould expect that a perſon, who is going to 
be at a great deal of trouble to do me a particu- 
lar favour, ſhould fee, or give me a reward for 
permiſſion to do this, or to promote my intereſt ? 

If perſons then, I ſay, were to contribute to 
the expence their repreſentatives are at, whilſt 
they are attending Parliament, great numbers 
of the lower rank would be glad to give up 
their claims ; and indeed they cannot much want 
repreſentatives to take care of their affairs; at 
leaſt they may ſafely leave it to others of better 
fortunes, who will not only be careful for their 
own ſake to make a proper choice, but can alſo 
afford to be at any neceſſary expence that may 
be properly required. ME 5 

There be many now qualified by the bare 
letter of the law to give their votes in elections 
for repreſentatives in Parliament; yet it is very 
evident, that the ſpirit or original intention of 
the law is againſt them. Now if ſome proper 
regulation was made in this reſpect, or things 
were brought nearer their original ſtandard,” it 
could not be looked upon as depriving perſons 
of ancient rights and privileges, or endangering 
our liberties - but it would be the means of pre- 
venting a grout deal of bribery and corruption, 
drunkenneſs and exceſs in the lower rank of 


people (which we have ſeen a great deal too much 
of in ſome of our late elections) and would help 
to preſerve their morals. —They would not then 
be taken off ſo much as they now are, from 
their neceſſary trades and employments ; ſo that 
upon the whole it would be the better for them- 
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88 Serious and-Impartial Obſervations 
ſelyes, their families, and for public ſociety; 
and be no infringement of our Conſtitution, 
This inſatiable deſire, which appears in ſeveral 
of the lower claſs of electors, and their friends 
they often bring with them, of indulging them- 
ſelves in all manner of exceſs ; and their ſtudy 
to put the candidates to all the ende they 
can, and the pleaſure they ſeem to take in hav- 
ing an opportunity of doing ſo, muſt make every 
-ſober thinking perſon look upon them as im- 
proper conſtituents for the choice of worthy re · 
preſentatives; and wiſh for ſome proper regula- 
tions in order to remove ſome of thoſe diſorders 
we are ſpeaking of. | 

And though any great changes or alterations 
of the cuſtoms which the people have been uſed 
to may be attended with ſome difficulty; yet this 
is no reaſon why they ſhould not be made upon 
ſome proper occaſions, eſpecially in ſuch caſes 
as we are here ſpeaking about, where they are 
only deſigned as reformations or amendments in 
order to bring things nearer to their original 
deſign, and to promote public peace and order 
without doing a real injury to any one. 
This is a point which cannot well be looked 
upon as a party affair; but thoſe of both parties, 
who ſtudy the real benefit and peace of ſociety, one 
might think would cordially join in it; ſo that 


it only wants to be propoſed in the houſe by ſome 


erſon of note, and it could ſcarce fail of meet- 


ing with ſucceſs; if ſet about at ſome proper 
ſeslon. A 


I am not indeed for carrying the qualification 


ſo high as it was originally; uppoſing it was 


now to be only ten pounds a year; or the fame 


_that qualifies a perſon to be upon the petty-jury : 
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this might anſwer ſeveral of the good purpoſes 
we have been ſpeaking of, or prevent many diſ- 
orders in ſociety, —And ten pounds, as we ob- 
ſerved, is only about the third part of the eſtate 
which was required by the original act of par- 
liament.— So that if there was nothing amiſs at 
the firſt in limiting the ſum, there can be no- 
thing wrong in doing the ſame now; and if the 
ſum mentioned was fixed on, the elzFors would 
ſtill be much more numerous than when the act 
firſt paſſed. | 95 252 | 11 

I hope I ſhall be pardoned for this digreſſion; 
I was led to it purely as thinking that the plan 
here offered, if it could be executed, would be 
attended with ſeveral beneficial conſequences 
without having the leaſt ill will to the perſons 
to be excluded, as they are all uſeful and valu- 
able members of ſociety in their reſpective ſta. 
tions and employments.— This reformation - of 
the law would prevent a great deal of loſs of 
time and health ; much exceſs, and intemperance 
amongſt the lower rank of people; cut off the 
chief occaſion for bribery. And as the candidates 
would not be at much expence, it would encou- 
rage many worthy perſons more readily to offer 
their ſervice to the public, g . J0QY 


I ſhall but mention one thing more relatin 
to the people (as it concerns their Liberties) and I 
have done. 206, e een 
Some writers amongſt us of late in treating 
about government or civil Liberty have taken 
a great deal of pains in ſetting before the peo- 
ple what they call their original and wnatienable 
rights in this caſe, putting them in mind of the 
wer they have to relieve themſelves under any 
dſhips, or ſeeming oppreſſions; of taking, 
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as it were, things again into their own hands,” 


or reaſſuming that power which they ori nally 
had—and much more to the ſame purpoſe. It 


may be proper to obſerve, that thoſe perſons, 
who, by their great, or rather — zeal 
for LY cauſe bo Liberty (though a good one in 
itſelf) may probably give encouragement to ſedi- 
tious practices, or dangerous licentiouſneſ. As 


the people (according to what they tell them) 
are thus left to themſelves to judge when ſuch 


a time is arrived; or when it is fit to exert their 
Power or authority, (they think themſelves in- 
veſted-with) in order to remove what they look 
upon as grievances ; it is to be feared that partiali- 
ty, or {elf intereſt will too often prevail; or that 
they will be frequently miſled by ignorance 
and want of true judgment to determine what is 
right or Wrong. And the Liberty that many 
will be deſirous of, is that of having power in 
their own hands, to be exerciſed upon eve 
light, or unneceſſary occaſion. It will, I ſay, 
be carrying things to a very dangerous height, 
to intimate to the people, (as ſome ſeem to have 
done of late) < That they may refuſe obedience 
to the demands of thoſe placed in public au- 
* thority ; or oppoſe the /eg;/lature upon account 
„of what they judge to be grievances.” Now 
the things found fault with may be perhaps of- 
ten of a diſputable nature, where the deciſſon is 
attended with a good deal of difficulty ; or per- 
{ons in authority may be ſometimes miſtaken in 
their judgment, and fall into errors; or act amiſs 
pap any deſigned violation of the rights of 
bares my ts ſuch like caſes we muſt apply 
proper-courts of judicature for redreſs; 
— ſuch there are for all kind of et: even 
* of the higheſt rank. 


We 
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We may juſt farther obſerve ; that when ſome 
who look upon themſelves as patrons of Liberty, 
are difappointed of their deſigns. in , reforming 
what they think much amiſs in the State, and 
declare, That they can now expect no redreſs 
te but from the people; that the people mult take 
up the defence of their own cauſe, and the 
like: this is the way to throw all things into con- 
fuſion, and bring on the horrible deſolation of 
a civil war, which this nation has had ſufficient 
experience of already. And we may alſo take 
notice, that. what ſome call * The, ſbort lived 
anarchy of the pepulace,” (which is to be encou- 
raged, they ſay, on ſome occaſions to remove 
public grievances) may laſt much too long to 
counterbalance. any advantages, that they can 
well expect from it; ſo that according to the 
uſual obſervation, the Remedy. may prove 
* much worſe than the diſeaſe.” of | 
Without making enquiries about the nature of 
original contratts between the king and people; 
whether they be real, or only imaginary; or with- 
out pretending to determine preciſely which party 
is in the right in ſeveral of our public diſputes, 
I ſhall only venture to offer a few plain di- 
rections; which I hope will be generally allow- 
ed, as uſeful for preſerving peace and order in 
the State. We have juſt before obſerved, who, 
or what perſons may be properly reckoned the 
people, whole voice or opinion is chiefly to be 
attended to—and that it is in the firſt place their 
buſineſs to make choice of the moſt worthy per- 
ſons they can meet with to repreſent them in 
Parliament, and that this 8 be the likelieſt 
means to prevent any great diſorders in the pub- 
lic affairs of the nation. eee 
: * Ya We 
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We are to look then for redreſs of grievatices 

in a parliamentary or legal way. | G 

Tt was, we are told, the conſtant principle of 

an eminent perfon (remarkable for his love of 

civil Liberty) “That reſiſtance was not lawful 

<« even on account of fingle acts of injuſtice or 

4 oppreſſion, unleſs the very baſis of the conſti- 

B * tution was ſtruck at +,” as was the caſe at the 
Revolution. ebe wap 

In treating about the ſubje& concerning Li- 

Zerty, it may not be improper to take notice of 

fome things formerly adyanced by an eminent 

writer on this point in an Eſſay on civil government ; 

whoſe words and arguments are made uſe of by 

many in our preſent diſputes. After he had 

been ſpeaking of the rights of the people, and 

the ewfalnel of oppoting legiſlatures, acting 

contrary to the ends for which they were conſti- 

tuted; and declaring that the people were abſolv- 

ed from obedience, when illegal attempts were 

made upon their liberties and properties ; and 

that they may oppoſe the unlawful violence of 

thoſe who are their magiſtrates, when they in- 

vade their properties contrary to the truſt put into 

their hands, &c. he then proceeds to take no- 

rice of the objections that may be made to this 

doctrine, namely, That ſome may ſay it will 

cc be the occaſion of civil wars and inteſtine 

% broils ; and therefore not to be allowed of, as 

being ſo deſtructive to the peace of the world.“ 

To this our author replies, That perſons may 

„ as well ſay upon the ſame grounds, that ho- 

«© neſt men may not oppoſe robbers and pirates; 

« becauſe this may occaſion diſorder an blood: 

«ſhed; but if any miſchief come in ſuch caſes 

« it. is not to be charged upon him who _ 

| cc 18 

+ Viz. Biſhop Bux xxx, ſee his Life at the concluſion 
of his ad Vol. of the Hiſtory of his own time, p. 691. 
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« his own right, but upon him that invades his 
« neighbour's 5, &c. Now with deference and 
due regard to the opinion of ſo judicious a writer, 
and without the leaſt intention of giving any en- 
couragement to encroachments on the rights of 
the people ; or to arbitrary power, and the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience It may be juſt ob- 
ſerved, in order to prevent any miſtakes in the 
application of the argument here made uſe of, 
(which was the occaſion of my mentioning this 
paſſage) that we may indeed immediately re- 
{iſt a hie, or a robber, as not being under the 
leaſt doubt, but that his intentions are illegal, 
unjuſt, and wicked; but in diſputes between the 
people and their 8 about rights and pri- 
vileges, ſeveral difficulties may ariſe; the bp: 
ple may ſometimes be under miſtakes, as well as 
their rulers ; or much may be alledged on both 
ſides in their own defence. So that the hard- 
ſhips muſt be very great and very evidently con- 
trary to the laws, before the people are to 9 to 
extremities, or oppoſe 8 in power and au- 
thority, as they would do thieves and robbers ; or 
before they can think themſelves juſtified in their 
open reſiſtance, or take up arms in their defence. 
They muſt remember the chriſtian duty of pro- 
per ſubmiſſion to the King as ſupreme, and unto 
Governors, as unto them that are ſent by him 
and be very cautious that they uſe not their Li- 
berty for a cloak of malicionſneſs, as has been 
obſerved, but as the ſervants of God; or defirous 
to Pay a willing obedience to his 05 
The behaviour of the people towards thoſe 
that are placed over them ſhould be ſomething 
5 Effay concerning the true origin, extent, and end of 
eivil government, London 1664. Book II. Chap, xix, — Of 
the diſſolution of government, 
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like that of children to their parents; and the 
fifth commandment has been generally under- 
ſtood as implying that honour and due ſubmiſſiori, 
which belongs to thoſe who are placed in autho- 
rity over us. Dutiful children are with prudence” 
and gentleneſs to argue with' their parents, or 
remonſtrate againſt their behaviour when it ſeems 
to be wrong; and bear more from them than 
they would do from any other perſons; they are 
to wait with patience in hopes that there may be 
ſome alteration for the better, and not directly 
oppoſe their commands and authority; but only 
white the injuries and hardſhips they ſuffer are 
very evident; or of ſuch a nature as in a manner 
to deſtroy the relation between parents and chil- 
dren ; and they cannot even at laſt proceed to this 
extremity without great reluctance. ITY 
If indeed kings, or thoſe in ſupreme autho- 
rity, are evidently and undeniably diſpenſing 
with, and ſetting aſide the plain laws of their 
Country, ſubverting the State, deſtroying the 
Conſtitution by arbitrary power and tyrannical 
oppreſſion— in ſuch like caſes, I ſuppoſe, moft 
perſons will think alike in what manner they are 
to behave themſelves. And this danger may in 
moſt caſes be foreſeen and prevented, before a 
total ſubverſion of government takes place. 
poſition or reſiſtance will then not be look- 
ed upon as ſedition, or rebellion, but a kind of 
neceſſary ſelf-defence, and ſtanding up for preſerv- 
ing their natural and legal rights. A 
In an account lately given us of the illegal 
and arbitrary proceedings of king James, which 
brought on the revolution, the author obſerves, 
4 That upon this occaſion the two powerful and 
« oppoſite parties then in the nation (or what mort 
« cal 
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« called Vbigs and Tories) diſcovered they had 
« differed not ſo much about the right to ręſiſt, 
« as about the degree of provocation which juſ- 
« tified reſiſtance,” —And fromthe papers which, 
this writer has offered to the public, it will appear, 
as he declares, That the revolution was not a 
« work of expediency only, but of obſolute ne- 
« cefſlity, and that all parties alike united in the 
great and generous effort to ſave that excellent 
« conſtitution, which by their dangers weemoyl}.” 
And we are alſo told, that many of the nobi- 
lity and gentry declared at the time of the revo- 
lution, that they did indeed own it to be rebellion 
to reſiſt a king governing by law, but not to re- 
fiſt a tyrant, who made his will his law. And 
at that time reſiſtance took place, or was autho- 
rized, as it were, by general conſent, as being 
a thing neceflary for the public good, and was 
not the work of a particular party onlyh. 
An aſſociation was then ſigned by a great num- 
ber of the princip 1 perſons in the nation; and 
he who drew it up (and who was himſelf a lead- 
ing perſon in the revolution) informs us how ne- 
ceſſary it was looked upon to do ſo by all who 
were friends to Liberty and adherents to the Prince 
of Orange, then juſt landed in England—as by 
this means they would reckon themſelves bound 
to ſtick. one to another, otherwiſe they would 
be only as a rope of ſand; and being under no 
tie might leave the party when they pleaſed FT 


We 


|| See Sir Joszen DaIRxurrz's Memoirs of Great Bri- 


tain, Ke. Part I. Book IV, and V. p. 199, London, 1771 


and Vol. II. 1974—Preface and p. 257 


J. See Introduction to the Letters of Lady R. Russz1, 
publiſhed in 1774. oy 7 Y an 
| | See the account as given in Biſhop BuxnzT's Hiſto 
of his own times, Vol. I, p 775—792. and the heads of the 
Prince's declaration. 
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We may hope, that as our conftitution was 
built on ſuch good foundations at the revolution, 
that there never will again be a real neceſſity for 
ſucha kind of an aſſociation. At preſent we have 
the happineſs to find the Sovereign of theſe king- 
doms expreſsly declaring how very deſirous he 
1s to preſerve the rights and Liberty of his peo- 
ple. And it would (as we have obſerved) be very 
unaccountable, that any of thoſe placed in au- 
thority under him, ſhould endeavour to put a 
yoke upon the people, which they themſelves 
would be in danger of wearing. There can be 
no temptation to * ap arbitrary government 
under a prince who has an averſion to it, 
This ſtate of things at the revolution, the writer 
before referred to had, we muſt ſuppoſe, chiefly 
in view in his eſſay on civil government—but this 
is a caſe which we hope will very rarely happen; 
and the ſame kind of arguments uſed at that 
time are not to be applied on all occaſions ; or 
upon account of any ſmaller errors in govern- 
ment; or about ſome- points where the laws are 
not clear and expreſs, It requires certainly the 
greateſt care, prudence, and judgment, or the 
advice of the wiſeſt and beſt part of the commu- 
nity.to know when the ends of civil government 
are ſo far deſtroyed as to put in force the follow- 
ing maxim, namely, That the ſafety of the peo- 
e ple muſt be looked upon as the ſupreme law *,”* 
he judicious defender of civil Liberty (be- 
fore mentioned) declares, Whoever, either 1. 
« lex or ſubject, by force goes about to invade the 
< rights of either prince, or people; and lays the 
<« foundation of overturning the conſtitution and 
« frame. of any juſt government, he is gil of 
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, the greateſt crime, I think, a man is capable 
« of; being to anſwer for all thoſe miſchiefs of 
« blood, rapine, and deſolation, which the break- 
<« ing to pieces of government brings on a Coun- 
« try; and he who does it, is juſtly to be eſteem- 
9 the common enemy and peſt of man- 
« kind, and is to be treated accordingly “.“ 

An eminent writer, ſpeaking about the nature 
of our civil Conſtitution or Government (as it 
was ſome ages ago) obſerves, that the diſpenſing 
with laws began no earlier than the reign of H. 
the Third, and when King Richard the Second 
(in the century following) declared (as we are 
told he did) “ That the law was in his mouth, 
« that he himſelf alone. could make or change 
„ the laws of his kingdom,” and the like 
He then totally departed from all the notions 
« of the ancient Conſtitution, as our author ob- 
« ſerves, and by acting upon ſuch principles, 
<« he diſſolved the bonds of allegiance, _ de- 
„ poſed himſelf 5.“ 20 7h 8 "97 

ut theſe are, points which I have not room 
here to ſay any more about. I ſhall only obſerve 
in general, that the beſt and moſt effectual means 
to prevent dangerous diſorders in the State, or 
to preſerve the peace and welfare of the nation 
is by the help and power of religion, or lettin 
it have a due influence on the minds of tho 
who are to rule, and thoſe who are to obey, 
When this is the caſe, no parties, or civil divi- 
ſions can ever run to any great or dangerous 
height. A ready compliance will be paid to the 
injunctions of lawful „ Ert z and perſons will 
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© Effiy on Civil Government, Chap. xix. 6. 230. 
$ Lord LitTLi8tON's Life of Haxxy the II. Book I. 
Vol. III. o&. edit. p. 235, and p. 48 1 in the notes. * 
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be under very little unt aſineſs, or fear of loſing 


their liberties or being governed contrary to law. 


In a religious nation all things will conſpire 
to make it happy; Mercy and truth will meet 
together, righteouſneſs and peace will em- 
<< brace each other,“ according to the Pfalmiſt*s 
repreſentation, and ** the Lord will be favourable 
to the land, grant his ſalvation, or protection 
< to the people; and give them that which is 
40 [rank or pour down his bleſſings upon them j.“ 
Whereas in a corrupt or wicked kingdom, Va- 
«6. riance, emulation, ſtrife, ſedition, and the 
„like diſorders will abound .“ Perſons will 
alſo be inclined to < deſpiſe dominion, and ſpeak 
evil of dignities $,” and Liberty will be turn- 
ed into licentioufnefs. ) $23] | 
As a puniſhment for their & and con- 
tempt of religion, God may ſuffer them to fall 
under a dangerous infatuation, ſo as to have thoſt 
things hid from their eyes, which belong to 
their peace; as our Saviour exptefles it, when 
he wept over Feruſalem upon account of its ap- 
deſtruction “. i eos 5721 
God, to ſhew his diſpleaſure againſt the wick - 
ed, may be ſometimes provoked to turn #hzir cyun- 
ſel into fooliſhneſs, according to David's prayer 
concerning Abitopbel, who had with Abſalom en- 
tered into a conſpiracyagainſt him . And when 
king Reboboam rejected the wiſe advice that was 
given him, and followed ſome other pernicious 
counſels, we are told That the cauſe was from 


It was an opinion 'embraced by the heathens 

of old. That whom the gods had a mind to 

1 890 5 Saanen deſtroy, 

SeePhl. exxy; © | Gal. v. 20 KM. 

| Jude 8. ke At 
tt 2 Sam, XV. 31. 90 1 Kings xii. 15. 
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ce deſtroy, they firſt infatuated 5 and that 
when they had determined any thing againſt a 
nation, all /alytary admonitions were deſpiſed 
by the people. Homer mentions ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, Where (according to his opinion) the gods 
by way. of, puniſhment had deprived perſons of 
their wiſdom and underſtanding z ſo that they 
e ſome very wrong advice that was given 

em i. 3 , \ 2. . | ; . | : 1 
: It will be alſo neceſlary here juſt to obſerve, 
that “ As God is governor amongſt the nations, 
« and, ruleth, to 55 ends of the carth — ſetteth 
th: bounds of the people and divideth to them 
« the x. inheritance,“ as the ſcripture aſſures us“, 
ſo alſ) bath he there promiſed to bleſs a religi- 
ous people with ſucceſs, with enlargement of 
dom.nion and power; and the advantage or pri- 
vilege of re! g over many nations ſo on the 
e declared That at what in- 
« tant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, and 
„ concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant 
« it, if it do evil in my fight, that it obey nor 
„ my voice, then will I repent of the good 
„ wherewith I ſhould benefit them $5 

They thep, who by their own good example, 
advice, and authority endeavgur to remove, or 
pur 3 top to.any of the prevailing vices and di 
orders that tend to deſtroy the public happineſs, 
or ſafety of the nation; mult, be looked upon as 
the beſt patriots, or benefackors; and worthy of 
'the Nahelt camene / ES OI EY. 
SH tad. od: wat lat Þ wy A roo In 
= x vult re prius dementat. 
| 4 1 ae Vol. I Of the 
reading of Hon x, Art. III. Of the gods and Religion. — 
and Luvy, we find, declares, Fatis urgentibus, omnia ſaluta- 
ria manita ſpernuntur. | 'E 

* Pal, xxii. 28, andlix. 13. Deut. xxxii. 8. 

Deut. xv. 6. Jer. xvili. 9. 
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100 Serious and Tmpartial Obſervations 
In ſhort, religion (or the general practice of it 
in a nation) * be looked . the grand 
- panacea (in regard to the civil or political body) 
or an univerſal medicine, effectual to prevent or 
cure all its diſeaſes. And it is our chief intereſt 
to wiſh, and alſo uſe our beſt endeavours, that 
no party ſhould ſo far prevail in the nation (ſo 
as to direct its public affairs) but the party of 
the wiſe, the good and virtuous ; and then things 
can never go much amiſs. Then would there be 
a. juſt ballance always kept between the prero- 
gative of the crown, and the rights of the peo- 
ple, and the nation would be governed as one 
arge and well regulated family ; a particular 
regard be had to every branch of it; and our 
PASS diſputes would happily be at an end. 
lf it be objefted to what has been ſaid here 
about religion, that I have been talking to little 
purpoſe ; or that a ſcheme of this nature cannot 
well be expected to take place, ſo as to be of 
any preſent ſervice ; and that it 1s of little uſe 
to give directions, which are not likely to be 
followed ; or that there is no ſuch a thing as 
making the people in general virtuous and 
religious, &c. we may then as poſitively affirm 
that there is no ſuch a thing as preventing the 
ruin of a nation ; ſeeing that without virtue and 
religion all other helps from human laws, or the 
fear of puniſhment, will not be effectual for this 
purpoſe. To advance the cauſe of religion, 
| ſhould then, I ſay, be attempted in pl earn- 
0 


eſt by all who have a regard for the honour of 
God, their own true intereſt, and the good of 
their Country. ; 1 Ain 

The general prevalency of wickedneſs can be 
no ſufficient excuſe for any perſons (let their 
ſtate or condition in life be what it will) for 


en LIBERTY and PEACE. 101 
the neglect of their duty, or the continuance in 
any evil practices God has not given to any 
« man licence to ſin“ . 

Let us hear what a learned heathen of old 
ſays about the neceſſity there is for a man to 
live virtuouſly even in the worſt of times. Hav- 
ing mentioned ſome of the great maſters in paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, and muſic; he then obſerves, 
«* that a good man may j without any ſhame 
<« or reproach to his character, his ignorance in 
<« theſe, and the like arts; or that he does not 
«think it neceſſary to excel in them. But a good 
« fe is a bufineſs which equally concerns every 
« one: for this reaſon, ſays he, no perſon will dare 
% to make the following declaration, namely, I 
„ know not how to live virtuouſly, as Socrates, 
« Plato, and Pythagoras lived, nor am I aſhamed 
« of my ignorance in this caſe , &. 

Now Chriſtians are ſurely under greater obli · 
gations than the heathens, to abhor that which 
% is evil, cleave to that which is , and ap- 
«© prove things that are excellent.” And every one 
who ſets about it in good earneſt, may be and 
religious, let the times he lives in be ever ſo bad. 
As to the proper means of advancing the cauſe 
of religion, or bringing about a national refor- 
mation, how it may be the beſt done, and the 
neceſſity there is of doing it, (from conſidering 
the dangerous nature of ſin, and how deſtructive 
it has been to many ſtates and kingdoms, as appear 
evidently from both ancient and modern hiköry) | 
what the ſtate of our nation is with regard to re- 
ligion; together with a particular enquiry con- 
cerning the ſeveral undeniable proofs we have ot 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion, (in order to 


re- 
® Eccles, xv. 20. 111 | 
I Vid. AyvLEi opera, Lib. IV. de deo Soctatis— 
this writer lived in the reign of Mascus AuzeLiivs. 
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remove the dangerous prog reſs.of wickedneſs and, an 
infidelity ; and Invite 


5 


heartily to em 8 
the great "/alvation © ered in the e ha 
are matters Ny reat im 


ce, .both, upon a 


private and public a dun if be. 
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1 ſhall not at pete N A 1 8 0 any 
longer; and I beg that he will lodk.upo n what 
is here offered, as piece .from no 43 55 mo- 
tive. than an earneſt deſire ire of promoting apes 6 

peace and, gr cement, andahe increaſe, of reli 
az Bi he finds any. miſtakes, he will not 
be too ſevere in his cenſures upon account of 
the good intention of the author; and that, if 


bn ks any thing to offer more likely to promote 


the publick good, he would be pleaſed to impart 
itt OS, at a time when the beſt alſiſtance of 
a, wth and ood men 18 ſo much en 


Wo”. L 
1 > 
* 51. have at lr "IRE male 2, many 1 2 
A thele po Fe which 1 may perhaps offer to 
lic, 28 a — to advance the cauſe of reli 
— the good of ſociety; if not prevented N the 
infrmities of old age, as I am now got beyond t 
e life, mentioned * theP miſt, Fc xc. 
3 r reQtius eee imperũ · W. 
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